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Volume XXV- 
STATISTICS OF REGISTRATION IN 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES, 1926 


American college and university enrol- 
ment is growing even faster than it did 
immediately after the war. An increase of 
11 per cent. in the number of full-time 
students for the present academic year as 
compared with 1925-26 is shown in the 
totals of 178 institutions on the approved 
list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities which reported both last year and 
this; as to grand totals, including part-time 
and summer school students, the increase is 
Y¥ per cent. 

The inerease is general throughout the 
country, except for the Middle West. 
There twenty small colleges have slightly 
fewer students; these decreases are counter- 
balanced by gains in the state universities 
in five of the seven Middle Western states. 
There are smaller attendances this year at 
three urban universities, at four engineer- 
ing institutions, and at six state universi- 
ties. A policy of limitation has brought 
down numbers in some fifteen colleges. 

The increases in 122 colleges and univer- 
sities range from a half dozen to 916 at 
Columbia University. It is of interest that 
the full-time attendance gains at the 25 
smallest colleges on the approved list (total- 
ling 7,771) is 1.7 per cent. for 1926-27 
over 1925-26, whereas the 25 largest uni- 
versities (totalling 179,463 students) gained 
4 per cent. The heaviest percentage totals 
gain is accordingly in the 72 institutions 
between the largest 25 and the smallest 25. 

As a basis of comparison with post-war 
enrolment, it may be pointed out that the 
total of full-time students at the 30 uni- 
versities named in Table I was 183,132 for 
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1926-27, as compared with 147,444 in 1921- 
22, or an increase of 24 per cent. in five 
years. 

Table I gives figures in detail of univer- 
sities which have been included for some 
years in statistical articles in Science and 
later in ScHoo. anp Socrery. Table III 
supplies a less detailed report upon stu- 
dents and teachers of additional institutions 
with the aim of making the study broader. 
The institutions asked to furnish statistics 
were those on the list approved by the 
Association of American Universities. All 
but four of 192 responded. The enrol- 
ments are of the date November 1, 1926. 

Following the differentiation introduced 
in this series in 1920, Tables I, II and III 
are arranged to bring out clearly the enrol- 
ment of full-time and of part-time students. 
The full-time regular student is defined for 
this series as a student who has completed 
a four-year high-school course and is devot- 
ing his full time (twelve hours a week or 
more) to study during the collegiate year. 
The student whose main time and attention 
are given to some other employment and 
who takes college and university courses in 
late afternoon, evening and Saturday 
classes is listed as a part-time student. 
The grand total figures for 1926 include 
full-time regular students, part-time stu- 
dents and summer school students of 1926 
but do not include extension and corre- 
spondence students, who are, however, 
recorded in Table I. 

Some universities, particularly the large 
urban institutions, had in past years found 
it inconvenient to classify students as to 
full-time and part-time attendance. The 
foregoing definitions of these terms, as used 
in the ScHooL AND Society series, were 
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TABLE I 
2 
§ 
4 
s = - S & 
-} 3 s z 
S e 2 =— = a = 2 
| £o es 4 ge) te 2 34 
= bY BI 3 é Eg e = 2 = a = 
3 a & = #66 a = ee a ae s & 
o 3) o =) ° = — 5 2 = Pe = = 
College men ......... 3851 1560 463 1858 1306 $3278 1792 1304 1588 494 1444 3343 2559 
College women ....... 5458 1268 580 1029 673 2107 1103 1365 ... 1043 1512 1737 
Engineering ......... 1198 ose 29983 173 1122  _ laa 285 296 514 1548 1454 
ES 5 sii shia epee aa ae 340 417 115 739 163 1440 315 96 213 106 534 282 
PE aces we wee 269 511 270 408 264 506 489 399 428 275 248 605 593 
Graduate school ..... 1298 1337 191 2199 570 896 777 190 493 240 220 732 878 
Agriculture ......... 386 ine ae --. 689 ee oo — ae - a 7: 
Architecture .......-¢ pls rr ins 91 174 74 wit “on aie re — ° 
2 HWicecnetnehsd see 472 226 aoe one s 7 a jee 322 “a ad 
a a ee 1000 472 bd 338 727 1983 155 253 73 106 57 233 
0 Peer eT 368 — 272 150 156 307 223 400 358 
 c<¢nod nae eats oun ee ees 98 ode ve ih 
ee 281 134 177 4191 399 894 265 s 30 89 663 1365 
ED ooo ea 3 ae 56 a a * 
ED céansadacs oe eee cae 130 237 bd * 
a 6 aie wg ain eae 42 alice ant iia 143 a oe awe bd ci ° 
0, ee 233 “se — 865... ier Gee ‘dex ae Gee 97 113 169 
Other courses ....... 2879 87 114 350 570 160 85 154 284 97 — 256 443 
Deduct duplicates .... 558 336 7 jes 60 7 + See «ss TS 166 73 
PD - dis doth sae eee 17101 5694 3422 12643 5471 7993 11810 4064 5196 1505 4061 9597 10718 
PE oh, ule hae io SR Gee | Vee ks ite — 78 147 2542... 716 ok ts 
Summer session ..... 10663 6532 999 13219 2133 2470 2116 1818 2695 1008 1604 3320 4867 


Deduct duplicates .... 3008 1539 173 2564 — 
Gd. tot., Nov. 1, °26..24756 12833 8335 30562 7604 


dee 837 716 860 502 579 1320 one 
10463 13089 5244 7178 4553 5086 12313 15585 








Gd. tot., Nov. 1, ’21..17909 12576 4890 26006 8377 
Gd. tot., Nov. 1, '16.. 9575 9227 3034 13591 5274 


Exten. courses ....... 14321 7726 185 7162 ose 
Teaching staff ....... 1072 678 444 2132 911 
Administrative staff .. 57 70 21 67 





¢ 1925 figures. 


* Included elsewhere. 


endorsed by the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars at its 1922 meeting, 
and all the enrolments are now reported on 
this basis. 

Table II gives a list of the twenty-five 
largest institutions of those considered in 
this series. 

The size order of enrolment in the ten 
largest liberal arts colleges or departments 
is as follows: California (including South- 
ern Branch), 9,309; Wisconsin, 6,164; 


Michigan, 4,855; Minnesota, 4,296; Illinois, 
3,899; New York University, 3,888 ; College 
of the City of New York, 3,287; Harvard, 
3,278; Texas, 3,097; Columbia, 2,887. 


8080 10198 3659 5760 3683 4265 10527 10711 

6306 6542 2855 3352 2559 3298 7271 5725 
er ... 8803 1100 142 1763 ian 3657 

1088t 1220 295 550 6510 376 659+ 932 
1077 140 SD nee oes ‘ 


The enrolment of men undergraduates in 
the five largest liberal arts colleges or de- 
partments is as follows: California (inelud- 
ing Southern Branch), 3,851; Wisconsin, 
3,504; Michigan, 3,343; College of the City 
of New York, 3,287; Harvard, 3,278. 

The size order for women undergraduate 
enrolment in the five largest coeducational 
universities is as follows: California (in- 
eluding Southern Branch), 5,458; Wiscon- 
sin, 2,660 ; Illinois, 2,107 ; Minnesota, 1,737; 
Michigan, 1,512. 

The ten largest exclusively women’s col- 
leges are: Hunter, 3,448; Smith, 2,085; 
Wellesley, 1,546; Florida State College for 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 
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69 Ghiocec) Goren 63 aes 678 
ao ee le a ee ee 104 104 
ma we =. Si 30... .. 18 854 © 161 708 275 104 
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=— aad Site aie —— + de oe ea or — 203 217 
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1587 3355 1885 2789 2510 2365 191 1194 
401 825 628 1027 1166 932 191 432 
5461 8654 10225 11139 14081 9449 2511 4065 


1575 2972 1556 2697 2766 837 1693 5060 152 


262 1082 243 387 659 Gi 1366 


6711 T7067 3671 9161 4208 4251 5300 11914 5583 





4234 5841 7523 8195 14030 7568 2253 3843 
3912 5038 5390 5756 9042 3307 1555 2014 


2345 1938 ° --. 2006 1670 eas 86S 4e 
293 336 702 817 1373 518t 255 466 
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4041 3926 245 oe 
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Women, 1,313; Vassar, 1,144; Goucher, 
1,046; Mount Holyoke, 1,006; Radcliffe, 
849; Randolph-Macon Women’s College, 
822; Elmira, 582. 

Although its registration is 142 smaller 
than in 1925, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology continues to have the largest 
technical enrolment in the United States; 
its total of engineering students is 2,151 
and of chemistry students, 122. Purdue is 
second numerically, with 2,067 students in 
engineering. [Illinois stands third, with 
1,656 engineering and 76 chemistry stu- 
dents. The College of Engineering and 
Architecture at Michigan has 1,548 stu- 
dents. Ohio State is fifth, with 1,427 engi- 


neering and 110 chemical engineering 
students. 

The five largest law schools are: New 
York University, 1,901; Harvard, 1,440; 
Columbia, 739 ; Michigan, 534; Yale, 418. 

The numerical order of the five largest 
medical schools is as follows: Pennsylvania, 
609 ; Michigan, 605 ; Minnesota, 593 ; North- 
western, 565; Harvard, 506. 

Enrolment in non-professional graduate 
schools continues to increase. Columbia is 
first, with 2,199, and the order of the next 
four is: Chicago, 1,337; California, 1,298; 
Harvard, 896; Minnesota, 878. 

The agricultural schools represented in 
this series are losing in numbers. Cornell, 
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TABLE II Pittsburgh keeps its numerical lead 
among the dental schools, having 640 . 
Regular All = a a " —— = 
University Students Rank Resident Rank dents. The University of Pennsylvania is 
Full-Time Students second in numbers, with 577; Michigan is 
California... 17,101 1 24,756 2 fourth, with 400. California has 368 dental 
Columbia. ........... . 12,643 2 30,562 1 students. 
= sme wee 11810 8 Ufo 7 Teachers College of Columbia University 
eaten, ee, ae : cine - maintains its great lead among schools of 
New YorkU. .. 9357 6 20504 3 education with 4,191 Students, the largest 
Ohio State ____ 9,209 - 11,139 11 enrolment in its history. Ohio State 
Pennsylvania ... 8,533 8 14,081 6 mounts to second place with 1,476 students 
Wisconsin  ........ 8,220 9 11,914 10 in education. Nebraska is another new 
_ “4 9 ° . . 
Herverd 7908 10 10468 18 leader in totals with 1,408. Texas is fourth 
U.of Wash... 6,851 11 9,161 16 ‘th 1401. Mi fifth wi 
Nebraska ........... 5,988 12 sexu 17 WER 10D. =Minnesote stands fifth with 
Chicago ...W...-... 5,694 13 12833 8 1,365. 
Cornell ........... 5,471 14 7,604 20 The School of Forestry at Syracuse Uni- 
TOWR enn 5,196 15 7,178 2 versity is the largest school of this type; it 
99 . 
Syracuse... 5,148 += 16 6,711 23 has 346 students, an increase of 31 over last 
ee . 4,960 17 5,583 i... on an : ti “ie : 
Texas 4841 18 7067 22 year. iseonsin continues to ead numeri- 
Pittsburgh ........ 4,836 19 9,449 15 cally among schools of journalism, having 
Northwestern .. 4,806 20 10,325 13 338 students. Wisconsin also leads in the 
Boston . wwe 438892 9,687 14 number of music students, 243. The regis- 
e 9 5 5 . ‘. . 
Oklahoma _ «835 3 5,705 = 35 tration of 865 students in pharmacy at 
aa 4,061 23 5,086 ae Columbia is disti — , : 
S.California ... 4,001 24 8,050 19 olumbDila 1s distinctly larger than at any 
Missouri .......... 3,908 25 5,461 other school. 
GQCofN.Y.. 38368 — 17,438 The extent to which the urban universi- 
Cincinnati... 3,422... 8,335 18 ties are making collegiate work available 
U. of Colorado ... 2,841 ee 6,068 24 





the largest, has 689 students in agriculture 
this year, as compared with 1,726 a year 
ago. Only a few report increases. The 
present list does not, however, include all 
the important agricultural schools. 

The Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, which is the pioneer school 
of commerce and finance, holds its priority 
in numbers. The enrolment this year is 
2,579, as compared with 2,677 in 1925. The 
four institutions having the next largest 
full-time enrolment are: Illinois, 1,983; 
Ohio State, 1,743; New York University, 
1,265; University of Washington, 1,044. 
Counting part-time as well as full-time 
students, the largest enrolment in the coun- 
try is that of the School of Commerce and 
Finance of New York University. 


for secondary school teachers and others 
who take late afternoon, evening or Satur- 
day classes is shown in Table I under part- 
time enrolment. 

The order of size in the 1926 summer 
schools, for the ten largest, is as follows: 
Columbia, 13,219; California, 10,663, Chi- 
eago, 6,532; Wisconsin, 5,060; Minnesota, 
4,867; University of Southern California, 
4,018; College of the City of New York, 
3,526; Nebraska, 3,355; Michigan, 3,320; 
Colorado, 3,227; Texas, 2,972. 

The following paragraphs explain statis- 
ties presented in Table I and give addi- 
tional information. 

The figures reported for the University 
of California include the enrolment at the 
Southern Branch of the university at Los 
Angeles as well as the departments at 
Berkeley and vicinity. Of the 5,933 stu- 
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dents at the Southern Branch, 3,409 are in 
the College of Letters and Science and 2,524 
are in the Teachers College. There are 
about 200 members in the teaching staff at 
Los Angeles. With gains in six main de- 
partments and slight decreases in law, 
medicine, agriculture, dentistry, education 
and pharmacy, the total increase for the 
whole university is 807 students. The 
2.879 students listed in Table I under other 
courses are distributed as follows: Teach- 
ers College, Southern Branch, 2,505 ; Train- 
ing School for Nurses, 164; agriculture 
non-degree, 169; dental hygienists, 11. 
The summer enrolment included 2,040 
intersession students at Berkeley, 4,976 
summer session at Berkeley and 3,647 sum- 
mer session at Los Angeles. 

The University of Chicago has 210 more 
full-time students this year than last; in 
part-time enrolment there is a decrease of 
261. The 87 students listed in the table 
under other courses are in the Graduate 
School of Social Service Administration. 

Small decreases in the number of men 
and women in the College of Liberal Arts 
of the University of Cincinnati account for 
a slightly smaller full-time enrolment. 
The grand total is 597 greater than in 1925. 

With an increase of 916, or 8 per cent., 
over last year, the full-time enrolment at 
Columbia University now totals 12,643. 
The net total of resident students, includ- 
ing extension and 1926 summer session, is 
30,562 for the year. Beyond this Columbia 
is reaching 2,700 special and extra-mural 
students and 4,462 persons taking home 
study courses, or a ‘‘super-grand total’’ of 
37,724. The increase in Teachers College is 
281 ; the increase in the Graduate School is 
306. 

Except for a slight falling-off in law, 
medicine and agriculture there are small 
gains everywhere at Cornell University. 
The 570 students listed under other courses 
are in the State College of Home Eco- 
nomics. 
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Harvard reports record attendance, with 
385 more full-time students than in 1925. 
The chief gains are in law, the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, the School of 
Business and the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. The enrolment of the last named 
was 54 in 1922, 244 in 1923, 280 in 1924, 
371 in 1925 and 399 this year. Under other 
courses in the table are included 42 stu- 
dents in landscape architecture and 21 
students in applied biology. 

The net full-time advance at Illinois is 
practically 600 over 1925, or over 5 per 
cent. With the exception of business ad- 
ministration and pharmacy, there are in- 
creases in all departments. The largest 
gain is in college men, nearly 300. The 
summer school of 1926 was not as large by 
271 as that of 1925. There are 55 students 
in library science covered in the ten other 
courses in the table. 

Indiana’s enrolment remains substan- 
tially the same. The increases are in law, 
medicine, graduate school, education and 
music. 

The number of full-time students at the 
State University of Iowa is 114 greater than 
in 1925; the grand total is 263 larger. 
The 284 students listed under other courses 
in Table I are in the school of nursing. 

No definite change has as yet been made 
in the proposed reorganization of Johns 
Hopkins University, and the enrolment is 
206 higher than in 1925. There is no fall- 
ing-off in part-time students. The 97 stu- 
dents listed under other courses are in the 
School of Hygiene and Public Health. 

Totals a little lower than last year are 
revealed in the report of the University of 
Kansas. The 1926 summer school attend- 
ance was somewhat larger than that of 
1925. 

The full-time enrolment at Michigan is 
175 more than a year ago, due to small in- 
creases in the college, in medicine, in the 
graduate school and education. The gain 
in students in education is 200. The grand 
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TABLE III 
| | | 
| Students | Students Teaching Students Students Teaching 

Institution =| full-time All residents! Staff Institution —_| Full-time | All residents| Staff 
Agnes Scott ..... 538 549 = 2 Franklin and M. . | 595 595 36 
MEE @kedéedvsee 475 559 37 Georgetown U. ... 2,197 2,197 342 
Allegheny ....... | 600 | 643 37 I dale eis is yt | 1,046 1,049 88 
es 698 | 698 57 ET ae a 755 755 58 
LE ee 643 914 34 Hamilton ....... 457 457 25 
|e 486 | 487 44 lO Ee 424 424 43 
OE 4,389 | 10,381 450 a | %,993 10,463 1,088 
OO ee 1,438 | ,701 1 Haverford ...... 260 260 
Brooklyn Poly. .. 383 1,664 55 Heidelberg ...... 420 424 37 
Bowdoin ....... 544 544 | 43 aan eae e 259 259 29 
PE thin inks «0's 1,523 | 1,547 | 140 PT -sctawe eas | 3,448 4,199 435 
Bryn Mawr ..... 477 477 | 68 Illinois College .. 394 483 29 
California I. of T. 508 522 129 Illinois Wesleyan. 765 765 49 
eee 806 815 69 Til. Women’s C. .. 199 325 33 
Carnegie Tech. 2,264 | 2,889 225 eres 4,064 5,244 295 
Carthage ....... 287 | 380 25 Ia. State A. & M.. 4,023 4,797 442 
 KkehdseseK< 559 609 60 Johns Hopkins .. 1,505 4,553 510 
Catholic U. ..... 754 1,537 115 ree 284 285 25 
rr 245 245 19 DE Keb iwee obs 625 625 43 
Clarkson ....... 330 330 19 Lafayette ....... 1,050 1,050 90 
Clark .......... 327 538 | (47 Lake Erie |... ... 201 201 26 
Dt cgecceqebkews 834 834 we Lake Forest ..... 305 305 22 
ial ht dats a 680 684 | 36 Lawrence ....... 828 1,208 70 
Colgate ......... 887 887 | 61 SE sb choéenee 1,511 1,588 143 
©. Gaeereem. Be « 3,658 17,438 530 Macalester ...... 488 491 35 
C. of St. Elizabeth 327 | 327 32 er 352 352 2 
C. of St. Theresa . 299 =| 547 OC 53 Mass. Ag. C. .... 531 914 100 
C. of Wooster .... 896 1,009 | 52 Mass. Inst. Tech. . | 2,671 2,671 437 
lr | 12,643 30,562 2,132 EL oi dike ah Oe % 1,688 1,703 105 
Colorado C. ..... 560 816 61 Middlebury ..... 629 996 47 
Conn. C. for W. .. §29 | 529 50 I te dvi ies teks we | 564 566 71 
Cornell C. (Ia.).. 581 615 2 Milwaukee-Downer | 380 393 43 
CE bras 4s eae 5,471 | 7,604 911 Monmouth ...... | 481 654 33 
Dartmouth ...... 2,223 | 2,223 192 Mount Holyoke... 1,006 1,024 100 
Davidson ....... 635 | 640 38 Muhlenberg ..... } 463 795 28 
I sevsanee 826 ss (CT 60 Mun’pal U. Akron 1,025 1,414 66 
SO ee 1,693 | 1,881 | 95 New York U. .... 9,357 20,504 1,138 
Dickinson ....... 533 538 25 N. Y. State Coll. . 1,090 1,878 67 
Pt tnee seeds 221 22 21 North Central ... 472 477 39 
SE: Sieh te ohare aie 1,442 1,791 86 Northwestern U. . 4,806 10,325 702 
eee 432 446 31 Sees: 1,709 1,786 141 
rer 1,447 2,576 91 Occidental ...... 618 658 62 
Earlham ........ 507 514 | 38 Ohio State ...... | 9,209 11,139 817 
eee 582 582 | 48 CG oo wae eee | 1,933 ,958 175 
OE Ws. wc ecwes 1,032 1,600 85 Ohio Wesleyan 7 ,860 1,911 139 
Fila. S. C. for W. . 1,313 1,867 101 Otterbein ....... 492 559 40 
WOTGROM 3 .cccese ,011 5,628 174 tn ck¢ee6ses 64 419 460 28 
OE 342 427 23 Penn. State ..... | $3,666 6,145 365 








total increase is 132. A supplementary 
statement of the registrar shows that there 
are 1,817 freshmen at Michigan this year, 
or four more than in 1925; the number of 
men is 1,256 and the number of women is 
552. 

The 1925 full-time enrolment at Minne- 
sota showed an 8 per cent. increase over 
the number in November, 1924. Minne- 
sota’s 1926 figures present a 5 per cent. 
gain over those of 1925; the increase in 
numbers of 548 students is distributed 
through practically all departments. The 
1,454 men listed under engineering in 
Table I include 208 in chemistry and 58 in 
mines. Among the 443 listed under other 
courses are 404 nurses. 

A similar increase of 5 per cent. is fur- 
nished in the 182 students who, at Missouri 











this year, exceed the 1925 full-time total. 
The grand total gain is 541, or 11 per cent. 
Practically every department reports an 
inerease. 

At Nebraska the students in education 
number 1,408, as compared with 1,246 in 
1925. This gain offsets other small depart- 
mental declines, with the result of a gain 
in full-time total of 58 students. Due to 
the large summer school, the grand total 
increase is 111. The figures for art in 
Table I include students in music. 

Because of a decided expansion in part- 
time students in commerce, journalism and 
music, as well as gains in substantially all 
full-time courses, Northwestern University 
this year records a grand total enrolment 
of 10,225, which is 1,513 greater than last 
year, or 17 per cent. 
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TABLE III—Concluded 





| Students | Students | reaching 


— 


























tes ol Students Students Teaching 

Institution Full-time |All residents| Staff 
PemneMR ccccccece 874 1,196 80 
Princeton ......- 2,511 2,511 255 
PurGGd cecocccece 3,291 3,638 264 
Radcliffe ........ 849 849 si 
R’dolph-Macon W. 822 831 63 
DE. vscseeeekae 257 263 29 
Rensselaer Poly. I. 1,300 1,300 105 
Rice Inet. .. cscs 1,295 1,295 69 
Ripe ..ccccccee 405 405 
Rockford ....... 393 432 47 
ROGOET cccccceces 281 631 33 
Rose Poly. ...... 239 239 21 
RuteerS .ccccccs 1,943 2,970 182 
SHAGSOM .ccecres 953 1,139 41 
GORE aces ctee 2,085 2,130 203 
eee 3,303 4,065 466 
St. Lawrence U. . 2,850 2,981 66 
State U. of Iowa . 5,196 7,178 550 
Stevens Inst. of T. 436 436 50 
Swarthmore ..... 561 561 56 
Sweetbrier ...... 454 454 36 
ee 5,148 6,711 500 
Trinity (Conn.) .. 240 270 35 
Trinity (D. C.) .. 366 387 50 
Tn ssbeasnuee 2,207 2,211 410 
TE. on cdaesns 2,181 3,671 398 
CD. atpah aden a 782 832 70 
U. of Alabama ... 2,280 4,607 171 
U. of Arizona .... 1,402 1,581 144 
U. of Arkansas... 1,439 2,132 116 
U. of California ..| 17,101 24,756 1,072 
U. of Chattanooga 370 397 24 
U. of Chicago .... 5,694 12,833 678 
U. of Cincinnati .. 3,422 8,335 444 
U. of Colorado ... 2,841 6,068 225 
U. of Delaware .. 691 990 77 
U. of Florida .... 1,867 2,854 111 
U. of Idaho ...... 1,776 2,289 102 
U. of Illinois ....}| 11,810 13,089 1,220 
U. of Kansas .... 4,061 5,086 376 
U. of Kentucky .. 2,161 3,299 190 
U. of Maine ..... 1,340 1,560 142 
U. of Michigan ... 9,597 12,313 659 
U. of Minnesota ..| 10,718 15,585 932 
U. of + name pay . 1,078 1,273 50 
U. of Missou die 3,908 5,461 293 
U. of Montana ... 1,353 1,404 93 














Institution =| full-time |All residents | Staff 
U. of Nebraska 5,988 8,654 336 
-0O eva cose 
U-otN.Carotiaé | 2311 | ase | 176 
-0 ° ota .. 9 9 
U. of Notre Dame. 2,512 3,345 124 
U. of 8. California 4,001 8,050 375 
ee srguaneme --| got | Sams | ie 
.0o on , ’ 
U. of a i ep 8, 14,081 1,373 
U. of Pittsburgh .| 4,836 9,449 518 
U. of Richmond .. 965 1,067 55 
U. of Rochester ..| 1,260 534 | 105 
Uofs Dakota’ ..| O17 1,172 102 
U. of Tennessee ::| 1,825 zion | 12 
U. of Texas ..... f 
U.of Utah ...... | 2,730 3,415 164 
U. of Vermont ... 1,276 2,089 159 
U: of Washington” | 6.891 S161 304 
0 ashington ’ ’ 
U. of Wisconsin .. | 8,220 11,914 555 
Vanderbilt. i i | 1,243 1,308 139 
WE. caedasses | 1,144 1,144 139 
Wabash ........ | "452 4 26 
Washburn ...... 709 920 65 
Wash. & Jefferson | 498 778 35 
Washington & Lee | 903 903 58 
Washington U. ..| 3,413 4,250 460 
Wellesley ....... | 1,546 1,588 155 
aye ipgepenige 242 242 36 
Wesleyan ....... 604 604 | 56 
West Virginia ...| 2,438 eae aa 
West. C. Women. . 395 395 38 
Western Reserve . 3,007 5,300 =| 497 
Westminster eee | 457 477 28 
ne ..| oe Bil 38 
William & Mary ..| 1,003 1,803 60 
William Jewell .. | 518 626 18 
wee 2s) ae ize | | 38 
Wittenberg ..... } 41,112 1,666 81 
Worcester Poly. .. | 560 560 57 
WE: Bloch cnetae | 4,960 5,583 565 
"a | 363,715 538,928 | 








In 1924 Ohio State had 1,255 students in 
education; in 1925 this increased to 1,349, 
and this year the number is 1,476. There 
are decided gains this year also in engineer- 
ing and in commerce, with the result of a 
full-time total increase of 360 and a grand 
total increase of 414. The figures for agri- 
culture in Table I include students in home 
economics and those for commerce include 
students in journalism. The 82 students 
under other courses are made up of 54 tak- 
ing veterinary medicine and 28 in applied 
opties. 

With favorable progress reported in its 
long-time endowment program, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania is continuing its policy 
of university extension and, with 7,459 
of university extension and, with part-time 
and extension students included, reaches 


a grand total of 16,087. The graduate 
school has 1,369 students, of whom about 
530 are full-time. Of 1,355 in the School 
of Education, 1,169 are women. The total 
of 609 medical students listed in Table I 
includes 129 in the Graduate School of 
Medicine. 

Beyond 4,836 full-time students the 
University of Pittsburgh is serving the city 
and vicinity in evening and other courses 
which have 3,180 students. The 1926 sum- 
mer session was larger than that of 1925. 

By selective admission Princeton now 
accepts about 600 freshmen and is endeav- 
oring to keep its total enrolment to approx- 
imately the limitation announced several 
years ago by President Hibben. There are 
2,300 undergraduates this year, as com- 
pared with 2,151 a year ago. 
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Stanford University is restricting its 
number of women students to 500. The 
figures for men show an increase of nearly 
200 over the 1925 report. 

Enrolment advances in practically all 
departments are shown in the University 
of Syracuse returns. The full-time total of 
5,448 is 216 larger than that of 1925 and 
the grand total of 6,711 is 232 larger. The 
463 students listed under other courses in 
Table I are in home economics, 204; in 
nursing, 147, and in public speech, 112. 

The University of Texas has a slightly 
larger full-time registration this year as 
compared with last, but not quite as large 
as in 1924. The engineering total of 694 
in Table I includes 118 students in mines 
and metallurgy. The students designated 
under other courses are in the nursing 
course. 

Tulane continues the increase of the past 
half dozen years for full-time students, but 
at a somewhat diminished rate. As the 
summer school attendance and part-time 
enrolment are lower the grand total is 
smaller than in 1925. 

Most of the departments of the Univer- 
sity of Washington have more students 
than ever, and the total of 6,851 is 702 
greater than in 1925, which then was a rec- 
ord. The 1926 summer school attendance 
was 208 larger. The figures in Table I for 
engineering include 21 students in mines. 
In the statisties for other courses are in- 
cluded 792 students in the College of 
Science, 72 in fisheries and 18 in library 
economy. 

With slight gains in all departments ex- 
cept one, the University of Virginia reports 
a total of 2,101 full-time students, or 73 
more than in 1925. The grand total is 
slightly lower than a year ago, due to a 
small decrease in summer school students. 

An advance of 11 per cent. in full-time 
enrolment and of 11 per cent. in grand 
total enrolment is shown in the returns of 
Washington University, St. Louis, this 
year. The increases are in practically all 
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departments. Adding students in the ex- 
tension division, the total of persons taught 


. is 6,479. 


Decreases in liberal arts students are 
offset by gains in other departments at 
Western Reserve University, with the re- 
sult of an increase of 85 full-time students 
and 932 in grand total enrolment over 
1925. The total of 439 under other courses 
in Table I is made up of 207 students in the 
School of Nursing, 160 in the School of 
Applied Sciences and 72 in library science. 

Wisconsin’s increase this year over last 
is 460 full-time students, or 6 per cent. 
Nearly every department of the university 
records more students. The figures for 
engineering in Table I include 147 students 
in chemistry. The huge extension work of 
Wisconsin is revealed in these figures: 
Correspondence, 24,199; academic exten. 
sion, 6,331; agriculture extension, 1,600; 
total, 32,130. 

A gain of 238 full-time students, or 5 per 
cent., is disclosed in the Yale returns. The 
advances are uniformly distributed. There 
is special need to point out that the figures 
given in Table I for Yale College and for 
Sheffield Scientific School are for the three 
upper classes. There are 876 students in 
the freshman year, which is preparatory to 
both the college and the scientific school, 
and they are included under the term other 
courses. The term covers also 42 students 
in nurses and 87 in the drama course of 
Professor Baker. 

The statistics in Table II afford many 
opportunities for comparison of attendance 
in institutions of similar character. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF OREGON. II 
THE second necessity for the development 


of research is adequate and continuous 
financial support. Research activities re- 
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quire time and energy and they frequently 
eall for field trips and for travel. Men 
who will undertake large and important 
enterprises must frequently be temporarily 
relieved from teaching duties. Costly 
apparatus must be provided and there must 
be ample assurance that such support as is 
needed will be continued. Research pro- 
jects frequently require years for their 
ultimate fulfillment and it would be impos- 
sible to tempt productive scholars into these 
enterprises unless we could assure them of 
a support that is both adequate and that 
will be continued until the end of the enter- 
prise has been attained. The state must 
face the question of whether or not the 
people of Oregon desire to invest a moder- 
ate sum in the advancement and support of 
scientifie effort. The chief obstacle that has 
confronted research has been the argument 
of economy, but these arguments generally 
will not bear close analysis. Opponents of 
research generally confuse economy with 
parsimony. Sound conelusions of economy 
require that we should invest our funds 
where, in the long run, they will ultimately 
return the largest dividends for every dol- 
lar that is invested. Parsimony, however, 
is a short-sighted policy which refuses to 
spend a dollar to-day because of its myopic 
inability to see the returns that it will yield 
to-morrow. Are the funds spent in finding 
the eure for diabetes a case of sinful ex- 
travagance? Is the money that we are 
spending in seeking the cause for infantile 
paralysis to be regarded as a waste of 
money? Have the inventions of medical 
science that represent millions of dollars, 
but which in returns have yielded tens of 
millions in income and unknown dividends 
in human happiness and welfare, to be re- 
garded as bad economy? Would not a 
research program that pointed the way to 
the most effective utilization of the natural 
resources of our state and its unexploited 
water power be regarded as a sound invest- 
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ment? To refuse money for such purposes 
is to be penny wise and pound foolish, and 
is to substitute naive parsimony for what 
might be statesmanlike economy. 

Many of these projects will not need to 
be financed by the taxpayers of the com- 
monwealth. As we develop a vital program 
of research it will attract the attention of 
publie-spirited citizens who are looking for 
strategic opportunities to invest a portion 
of their wealth in the service of mankind. 
For such men such a research program will 
offer an inviting field. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the state of Oregon will find 
it possible to carry on and enlarge its re- 
search programs until an increasingly large 
proportion of our public funds is being in- 
vested in the great research projects of the 
state which have as their objects the banish- 
ing of ignorance and the more abundant 
service of humanity. 

Another step in the development of the 
research work of the university is to find 
some method of organization that will 
break down the excessive departmentaliza- 
tion that now prevails, particularly among 
the social sciences. Scientific method must 
ignore departmental barriers, especially 
when drawn along artificial lines. This is 
particularly important because of the un- 
fortunate way in which scientific research 
in the social sciences has lagged behind the 
scholarship in other fields. Social science 
is primarily concerned with one or another 
phase of human behavior. The phenomena 
of human behavior is the thing with which 
all the social sciences are primarily con- 
cerned, and yet the departmentalization has 
gone so far, and departmental courtesy and 
diplomacy have become so accentuated that 
departments have frequently failed to see 
the interests that they have in common. In 
restricting their own fields of activity, they 
have left many fields that are untouched. 
Many of the most important problems of 
social science have been ignored or inade- 
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quately treated because they had no organ- 
ized arrangement for the effective coopera- 
tion of the different social disciplines in- 
volved. Take the problem of crime that 
involves the research of the political scien- 
tist, the lawyer, the sociologist, the crim- 
inologist, the biologist, the psychiatrist, and 
many others. An accurate picture of crime, 
its causes, and its remedies can not be 
drawn until we have a cooperative under- 
taking in which these various disciplines 
participate. Moreover, the development of 
scientific method, which is essential to the 
rapid progress of social science, can only 
attain its most rapid stride when in coop- 
eration with the other disciplines. When 
cooperation is attained, every discipline 
gets helpful analogies from the other 
groups. In the conflict between the differ- 
ent points of view and different experi- 
ences, new ideas are born and new methods 
of technique become established. If social 
science is to take a worthy place in produc- 
tive scholarship, social science research 
must not be limited to artificially desig- 
nated fields, but must concern itself with 
all the aspects of any particular program 
undertaken, and must have the support and 
approval of the different disciplines that 
may be involved. For this reason it seems 
wise that much of the social science research 
should not be done under the direction of 
a single department, but rather under the 
direction of an organized group, represent- 
ing all the disciplines, and providing a 
united attack upon the difficulties involved. 

The needs of developing social science 
need scarcely to be stated. Perhaps one 
illustration will suffice. To-day among all 
the nations of the world there seems to be 
an agonized desire for peace, and yet those 
nations have been unable to provide the 
method by which their ultimate hopes and 
ideals may triumph over the passing pas- 
sion of the moment. We lack a sufficient 
knowledge of the technique of social con- 
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trol; we do not have an accurate under- 
standing of the functioning of mob psychol- 
ogy, particularly when complicated by the 
tremendous power of national patriotism. 
This is a problem which must be worked 
out by a process of social engineering, and 
we must evolve a system of control by which 
reason, rather than passion, will be the 
dominating power. The developments of 
the power creating sciences have made 
human warfare so destructive and terrible 
that it threatens the existence of the very 
civilization which created it. The need of 
the day is for the development of power 
controlling sciences until they equal in 
efficiency the power creating disciplines to 
the end that mankind can become the con- 
scious arbiter of its own destiny. We must 
devise a technique for the power controlling 
sciences that will enable mankind to devise 
a means by which its noblest aspirations 
may permanently prevail. 

The third group of problems that con- 
fronts us has to do with university exten- 
sion and adult education. By university 
extension I do not mean a mere policy of 
publicity to advertise the university. I 
mean a two-fold program by which the 
spiritual resources of the university and 
the product of its scholarship may be made 
to render daily service to the state, and by 
which it may come into close and intimate 
relationship with the people and thus be 
better enabled to translate into construc- 
tive accomplishment the aspirations and 
ideals that are theirs. 

We must devise a system by which the 
research in the field of educational scholar- 
ship may be made readily available. The 
discoveries of medicine must be brought to 
the use of the profession in its work of 
amelioration of human suffering wherever 
it is found. Business, finance, commerce, 
law, charities and government, all must 
become the beneficiaries of our productive 
scholarship. The great mass of the people 
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themselves must be reached and stimulated 
by the learning of our professors and the 
spiritual atmosphere of the institution. 
People too old to enroll as students or those 
to whom misfortune has denied the oppor- 
tunities of a university training, but who 
have a thirst for learning, must have access 
to evening classes or to correspondence 
courses. 

The vast resources of our university are 
not intended to be confined to those who 
have the good fortune to enjoy living upon 
the eampus. They must be extended to all 
the people of the state wherever they may 
be used for human pleasure or advance- 
ment. 

There is some reason to believe that a 
program of university extension should go 
even further than merely to make available 
to the people of the state the opportunity 
to participate in the facilities of the uni- 
versity. It must concern itself in the stim- 
ulating of the people to take advantage of 
the opportunities thus afforded. This is 
particularly true in a state like Oregon 
where the people have taken into their own 
hands the deciding of many problems gen- 
erally decided by representative officials. 
The university has a duty, not only to make 
available information regarding the public 
problems involved, but to make every pos- 
sible effort to motivate the different mem- 
bers of the public to avail themselves of the 
opportunities thus afforded. This opens up 
a whole problem of adult education. 

Democracy does not necessarily guaran- 
tee the conditions of its own success. It is 
only an instrument through which the 
popular will tends to become articulate. 
Like all other movements of mankind it 
requires intelligent, aggressive, constructive 
leadership. But such exalted leadership 
ean not survive in competition with the 
demagogue and charlatan, save where the 
people have learned to distinguish the 
spurious from the real. This popular 
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capacity does not come as a free gift from 
the gods. It is not a necessary incident 
that follows unerringly in the wake of 
democratic institutions. In certain of the 
Caribbean countries, where the devices of 
democracy are all that one could wish, we 
have rarely had democracy in fact. Mili- 
tary dictators, despots and tyrants have 
followed in rapid and tragic succession. 
The preposterous but glowing promises of 
the demagogue have always prevailed 
against the less promising but more possi- 
ble programs of the leaders. 

Instances in our own democracy are not 
difficult to find where in political issues 
fancy has triumphed over fact and the 
people have preferred form to substance. 
The man who aspires to sincere and en- 
lightened public leadership to-day must 
face the unfair competition of the charla- 
tan. The hired makers of publicity, at the 
behest of those who oppose the public wel- 
fare, will fight him with most effective 
methods of human persuasion that the 
science of applied psychology and the art 
of advertising have been able to contrive. 
The power of suggestion, the psychology of 
the mob, and the clever baiting of the emo- 
tions will be employed with a master hand. 
Operating behind the barrage of publicity, 
and concealing the motives of reaction or 
selfishness behind a smoke screen of sonor- 
ous sophistries, the enemy occupies a point 
of political strategy, that no one but a 
political genius can successfully assail. No 
wonder that the men of character, integrity 
and ideals hesitate to enter this competition 
for the prize of leadership. 

We are training men everywhere in the 
art of persuasion, in methods of selling, in 
the mastery of the technique of suggestion 
and in controlling and directing the factors 
of mob psychology. We are training ex- 
perts to control the people in the interests 
of commercial gain but have left the public 
helpless victims of publicity’s persuasive 
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eult. The demagogue has been quick to 
seize his opportunity and the triumph of 
non-rational persuasion seems now almost 
complete. 

But has not the time arrived when we 
must think of the consumers as well as the 
vendors of the goods of life? Must we not 
think of the public welfare along with the 
importance of high powered salesmanship? 
Must we not begin to think of democracy 
as well as of demagogues? Must we not be 
as much concerned with training the people 
for intelligent decision as we are in train- 
ing those who seek to guide the people’s 
choice ? 

From a standpoint of democracy this is 
the problem of the education of the adult. 
We have attained remarkable efficiency in 
developing the art of advertising and the 
time has come to devise a technique to train 
the public in the habits of critical and in- 
telligent decision. We must defend the 
citizen against the possible abuse of the art 
of professional persuasion. This will force 
the business of publicity along channels 
that are useful and constructive. It will 
strip the demagogue of his strategic power 
and invite into the competition for political 
position men of high integrity and of noble 
purpose. 

This must be the task of the universities 
if they will but recognize the challenge. 
The universities have devised a technique 
by which the products of their scholarship 
may be the most completely freed from the 
taint of ulterior motive or the sin of propa- 
ganda. They are our great centers of re- 
search to which the public may look with 
confidence for enlightenment and instruc- 
tion. They are the institutions best 
equipped to undertake the task of scientifi- 
eally determining the public needs and of 
devising the appropriate machinery for 
rendering to the public this fundamental 
service. 

Every consideration of publie welfare, 
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the intellectual and moral growth of the 
nation, the very foundations of our democ- 
racy itself, depend upon our capacity to 
stimulate and encourage among the great 
mass of our population the habits of criti- 
eal and independent thinking and the in- 
telligent conservation and direction of the 
great emotional powers of life. The art of 
publicity has been used successfully to 
motivate the citizen to buy a certain brand 
of soap. Higher education must use the 
same persuasive power to motivate the citi- 
zen to seek a more critical attitude of mind 
and a more intelligent basis for his judg- 
ment. If higher education is to retain the 
idea of service to the people as the keynote 
of its ideals, it must produce adequate lead- 
ership in the present crisis. It must bring 
to the problem of adult education a larger 
vision, a richer program, and a fuller con- 
ception of the importance, nature and mag- 
nitude of the task. 

These are some of the problems that con- 
front the University of Oregon as it begins 
its second half-century of life and progress. 
In the light of Oregon’s past history, we 
may approach these problems in the spirit 
of courage and of hope. Out of the fifty 
years of toil and struggle there have 
emerged two great characters whose ideals 
and personalities have been wrought into 
the warp and woof of our institutional life. 
As a result of these personalities, traditions 
have been established which have enriched 
and stimulated and have forged a splendid 
foundation upon which to build the strue- 
ture of the future. President Johnson, the 
first president of the university, built into 
the life of the institution the virile, incisive 
qualities of the Puritan, modified by kind- 
liness and understanding. Stern in disci- 
pline, exacting as a task master, but ever 
sympathetie and indulgent as a friend, he 
left the imprint of his nobility of character 
indelibly impressed upon the institution 
that he served. 
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The next president who served the uni- 
versity over a considerable period of time 
was my honored and beloved predecessor. 
Coming to the presidency at a time when 
sacrificial devotion and nobility of purpose 
were the chief requisites of suecess, he came 
abundantly equipped for his appointed 
task. On another occasion I have tried to 
picture President Campbell’s life as it has 
appeared to me, judging from tradition and 
from history. To me he represented three 
outstanding ideals that have left their last- 
ing imprint upon the institution and the 
state. In the first place, there was his 
nobility of purpose. His soul never seemed 
to harbor a thought that was ignoble or 
unworthy. One reads his utterances and 
his eareer with the deepening conviction 
that the joy of useful living was never 
dimmed by selfish intrigue and petty jeal- 
ousy. The second qualification that seems 
to have impressed his personality upon the 
university was his intellectual integrity. 
He loved the truth. He hated sham. He 
sought the publie confidence, not by pre- 
tense but by service. One can not think of 
his putting up a ‘‘front’’ or trying to 
‘get by.’’ Sincerity and genuineness were 
essential to his self-respect. He never 
bowed to the gods of eant and dogma. He 
never beguiled himself. He had the manly 
courage and the intellectual integrity to 
face the truth and to follow wherever it 
might lead. Finally he seems to have had 
a firm hold upon the spiritual realities of 
life. He had a clear understanding of the 
dynamie and ennobling qualities of spiri- 
tual understanding. He dealt with the 
things of the spirit with intelligence and 
reverence. It found expression in the 


breadth of his sympathies, in the almost 
infinite depths of his compassion, and in 
the sacrificial character of his service. 

In the lives of these two men, so in- 
wrought into the fiber of our institution, 
we find the explanation of a splendid past 
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and a challenge to a greater future. As we 
stand here in the presence of these sacred 
memories, in the name of these great lead- 
ers who have gone before, I earnestly invite 
the cooperation and support of every 
alumnus of the university and of every 
citizen of the state, as with humble heart 
I face these problems of the future and 
undertake the fulfillment of the tasks that 
they so nobly began. 
ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON THE 
NEW EDUCATION AT LOCARNO 


PROGRAMS have just been received in this 
country announcing speakers, subjects and ar- 
rangements for the World Conference on New 
Education, to be held from August 3 to August 
15 at Locarno, Switzerland. This will be the 
fourth international conference of the New 
Education Fellowship. 

“The True Meaning of Freedom in Eduea- 
tion” is given as the general theme of the con- 
ference. Among the speakers and group lead- 
ers will be: 


Dr. Alfred Adler, author of Individual Psychol- 
ogy, ete. 

Pierre Bovet, professor at the University of 
Geneva; director of the International Bureau of 
Education, Geneva. 

Signora M. Boschetti-Alberti, Maestra of the 
Scuola Maggiore at Agno (Ticino). 

Dr. Ovide Decroly, director of ‘‘1’Ecole pour la 
Vie par la Vie’’; professor at the University of 
Brussels. 

Dr. Paul L. Dengler, director of the Austro- 
American Institute of Education (Vienna). 

Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, chairman of the New Edu- 
sation Fellowship; co-principal of Frensham 
Heights School. 

Dr. Adolphe Ferriére, author of l’Ecole Active, 
ete., and founder of the International Bureau of 
New Schools. 

Basil L. Gimson, B.Sc., Bedales School, Hants. 

Mrs. Marietta Johnson, director of the School of 
Organic Education, Fairhope, Ala. 

Giuseppe Lombardo-Radice, professor of educa- 
tion in the ‘‘ Magistero Superiore,’’ Rome; editor 
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of L’Educazione Nazionale; author of Athena 
Fanciulla, ete. 

Miss J. Mackinder, originator of the ‘‘Chelsea’’ 
apparatus for Infants’ Schools; author of Indt- 
vidual Work in Infants’ Schools. 

Wilhelm Paulsen, formerly Oberstadtschulrat of 
Berlin. 

Dr. Elisabeth Rotten, editor of Das Werdende 
Zeitalter. 

Dr. Carson Ryan, Jr., professor of education, 
Swarthmore College, Pa. 

Dr. Carleton Washburne, superintendent of Win- 
netka Public Schools, Illinois. 

Dr. Karl Wilker, author of Der Lindenhof; co- 
editor of Das Werdende Zeitalter. 

Dr. Lucy L. W. Wilson, principal of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls. 


There will be one lecture every evening for 
the whole conference. In the mornings study 
groups will be held, each under the leadership 
of an expert in one of the departments of pro- 
gressive education. These groups will enable 
members to obtain detailed and first-hand in- 
formation on special subjects. For instance, 
groups may be formed for the discussion of 
practical experience in coeducation, the prob- 
lem child (fear, lying, stealing, ete.), sex edu- 
cation, the psychological freeing of the teacher, 
individual methods (such as the Winnetka tech- 
nique, the project, Mackinder, Decroly, Montes- 
sori and “La maison des petits” methods, the 
Dalton and Howard plans), progressive methods 
in secondary schools, history teaching from the 
international standpoint, the pre-school child, 
the post-school adolescent, new ways in art 
teaching, intelligence testing and vocational gui- 
dance. 

A brief summary of each lecture in the two 
official languages other than the one in which it 
is delivered will be on sale. As at previous 
conferences, a special feature will be made of 
musi¢e, which will precede each lecture. 

There will be an exhibition of: 1. Children’s 
art work. Schools desiring to exhibit should 
communicate as soon as possible with Dr. Elisa- 
beth Rotten, Koéhlgraben, bei Vacha, Rhon, 
Germany. 2. Educational apparatus. Pros- 
pective exhibitors should communicate in good 
time with Mlle. M. Butts, International Bureau 
of Education, 4 Rue Charles-Bonnet, Geneva. 

Details as to registration, expenses, etc., may 
be obtained by addressing the organizing secre- 
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taries: Miss Clare Soper and Miss D. Matthews, 
11 Tavistock Square, London, W. C. 1, En- 
gland. 


CHILD VAGRANCY IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Tue State Planning Commission of Soviet 
Russia is planning to organize children’s insti- 
tutions for 37,000 homeless children, according 
to the Weekly News Bulletin of the Russian In- 
formation Bureau, Washington, D. C. Fifty- 
five million roubles will be required to carry out 
the project during the next three years. 

This governmental aid will follow up help for 
the vagrant children of Russia which has been 
given for the past four years by Moscow stu- 
dents and by a society named “Friends of the 
Children.” A sketch of these earlier efforts was 
published in Bulletin No. 42, as follows: 


In 1922 the Department for the Social Welfare 
of Juveniles appealed to Moscow students to come 
to the aid of the children’s inspection institutions 
and take part in their work. By January, 1923, 
more than a thousand Moscow students and work- 
ing women commenced assisting the children’s in- 
stitutions, making records of destitute children, 
helping to organize children’s clubs, labor com- 
munes, etc. 

After the success of the experience in Moscow, 
the student youth was brought into this voluntary 
aid work in many other localities in the RSFSR. 
But the progress of work showed that it was no 
use if public participation was of a spasmodic 
nature, especially where the students left for their 
vacations and the work came to a stop. In order 
to give this work a permanent, organized form 
and to draw up a definite budget for it, an or- 
ganization was formed in 1923 entitled, ‘‘ Friends 
of the Children.’’ The members of this society 
perform a great variety of work from the mere 
payment of membership dues to direct participa- 
tion in combating child vagrancy by means of or- 
ganizing hospitals, dining rooms, workshops, ete. 

By January 1, 1926, there were ‘‘ Friends of the 
Children’’ societies in 32 provinces of the RSFSR 
out of 34. 

The funds of the society are used for rendering 
aid in homes of the poorest section of the popula- 
tion, sending destitute children back to their homes 
and for maintenance grants to apprentices in fac- 
tory schools or pupils in technical colleges. Funds 
are also granted for the equipment of juveniles 
commencing work, for children’s homes and for 
organizing workshops in such homes. 
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NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Dr. ALvin JOHNSON, director of the New 
School for Social Research in New York, an- 
nounces the following courses of particular 
interest to teachers and social workers, during 
the coming spring term, which opens February 
21. Dr. Arthur F. Payne will give two courses ; 
Dr. Ira S. Wile, formerly member of the New 
York City Board of Education, and Frankwood 
E. Williams, director of the National Mental 
Hygiene Committee, each one course. Dr. 
Harry Elmer Barnes will give two courses 
during the spring term, of which one will be 
“The World War: its Causes and Aftermath.” 

In Dr. Payne’s first course, “Systems of 
Vocational Guidance,’ which will be held on 
Friday afternoons at 5:20, there will be con- 
ducted a study of present practices in the 
organization and administration of guidance 
systems in various types of schools and institu- 
tions. An analysis will be made of guidance 
problems for groups of persons, resulting in 
proposals and methods of establishing complete 
guidance systems in schools and other institu- 
tions. 

The second course, “The Psychology of the 
Worker,” to be given on Wednesday evenings 
at 8:20, will aim to develop and discuss the 
mainsprings of human actions as embodied in 
the reactions of the working group. Concrete 
instances will be used to illustrate these lectures. 
Dr. Payne is giving a similar course to over a 
hundred officials of the Southern New England 
Telephone Company in cooperation with New 
Haven College. 

Dr. Wile will give a series of twelve lectures, 
“Conduct Disorders of Childhood and Adoles- 
cence,” on Monday afternoons at 5:20 o'clock. 
This course will consist of practical discussions 
on specifie types of pre-delinquent and de- 
linqguent conduct. An effort will be made to 
seek and evaluate the factors entering into 
wanderlust, truancy, school failures, tantrums, 
lying, stealing, adolescence crises, mental con- 
fliets, neurotie and psychotic behavior, inferior- 
ity and inferiority complexes. 

Dr. Frankwood E. Williams will lecture at 
8:20 on Monday evenings. His subject will 
be announced later. 

Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes spent last summer 
in Europe gathering information on the various 
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aspects of “The World War: its Causes and 
Aftermath.” He is a member of the faculty of 
Smith College, as well as that of the New School 
for Social Research. The course consists of 
twelve lectures to be given Wednesday even- 
ings at 8:20 o’clock, beginning February 23. 
On the same date, Dr. Barnes will begin an- 
other course, on “The Intellectual History of 
Contemporary Times.” This will also be given 
in twelve lectures held on Wednesday afternoons 
at 5:20 o’clock. 


REVENUE FOR THE MAINTENANCE 
AND OPERATION OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THE Department of Commerce announces a 
summary of the expenditures and indebtedness 
for public schools in the 247 cities having a 
population of over 30,000 for the fiscal year 
1925. 

These statistics include only those for the 
public schools under the supervision of the city 
corporation or of the independent school district 
practically coextensive with the city corporation. 
The total population of these cities represents 
35.3 per cent. of the entire population of con- 
tinental United States. 

The payments for the operation and main- 
tenance of the city schools for 1925 amounted to 
$571,827,138, the cost per person in these 247 
cities being $14.03, and representing 37.5 per 
cent. of the expenditures for maintenance and 
operation of all general departments of the 
cities. 

General departments, as the term is here used, 
do not include public service enterprises, such 
as water works, electric light plants or similar 
publie service utilities. 

The above payments do not include interest 
paid on bonds issued for school buildings, which, 
at 41% per cent., would amount to approximately 
$39,000,000. So that the per capita payments 
for school operation, maintenance and interest 
for 1925 in these cities were approximately $15, 
while the corresponding payments for 1915 were 
only $6.08 per capita. 

For 146 cities covered by the reports of the 
department from 1905 to 1925, the cost of oper- 
ation and maintenance of all general depart- 
ments has increased, but the cost of schools has 
inereased at a much greater rate than that for 
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other general departments. The increase in cost 
of operation and maintenance for schools was 
85.3 per cent. from 1905 to 1915, and 209.4 per 
cent. from 1915 to 1925; while that for other 
general departments was 77.2 per cent. from 
1905 to 1915, and 127.0 per cent. from 1915 to 
1925. 

For 1925 there was expended in outlays for 
permanent improvements for schools $206,908,- 
813. This represented 26.8 per cent. of the total 
outlays for permanent improvements in all de- 
partments, and exceeded those reported for any 
other single department except that of highway 
construction (streets, roads, ete.), for which the 
outlays amounted to $317,498,333 in 1925. As 
shown by the attached table, in all classes of 
cities the outlays for schools formed a much 
larger percentage of the total outlays in 1925 
than in 1915. 

For the cities having over 30,000 population 
in 1925 the funded or fixed debt for general pur- 
poses amounted to $2,987,369,056, and that for 
schools amounted to $874,058,824, or a per 
capita of $21.45, the school debt representing 
29.3 per cent. of the total. In 1915 for the 204 
cities in this class the debt for general purposes 
amounted to $1,969,601,729, and for schools, 
$344,783,605, or a per capita of $11.06, the 
school debt representing 17.8 per cent. of the 
total. 

The per cent. of the total debt issued for 
school purposes is much larger for the smaller 
cities. For the cities having a population of 
less than 50,000 in 1925, 40.3 per cent. of the 
total was for schools, while in the cities having 
over 500,000 population, 21.1 per cent. was for 
schools. 

For the 247 cities having over 30,000 popula- 
tion in 1925 the total value of land, buildings 
and equipment of general departments amounted 
to $4,973,436,227. Of this total $1,864,335,933 
was for schools, or 37.5 per cent. of the total. 

In 1915 for the 204 cities in this class the 
value of land, buildings and equipment of gen- 
eral departments amounted to $2,576,491,410, of 
which $695,123,593, or 27 per cent., was for 


schools. 


THE EQUALIZATION OF SCHOOL 
FINANCES IN ILLINOIS 


THE Legislative Committee of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association is making an effort 
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to have the present budget law amended. The 
aim is an equalization which will bring the 
poorer districts up to a higher standard. 

As stated in an announcement of the State 
Teachers Association : 


Illinois is proving to be an experiment station 
for trying out two conflicting principles of state 
school finance, equalization and stimulation. It 
seems that these two principles are at war with 
each other and that it is impossible to use both. 
Since it is necessary to make a choice, the Com- 
mittee on State School Fund favors equalization 
rather than stimulation. 

Equalization brings the poorer districts up to 
such standards of educational efficiency as are 
deemed essential; and to do this state aid is re- 
quired. Stimulation gives rewards from state 
funds to the school districts having superior 
standards; but these stimulative grants of state 
aid are usually claimed by the abler districts. 

The State Teachers Association maintains 
that the present Illinois law gives large rewards 
to districts able to have long terms, well-trained 
teachers and numerous teachers for a given 
number of pupils and it penalizes districts 
unable to have these factors of educational 


efficiency. 


Therefore, more money is being claimed from 
our state school fund by wealthy districts than by 
poor districts. Thus, among the cities the average 
rich district receives one third more money per 
pupil than does the average poor district where 
the need for state aid is urgent. 


The specific proposals made for amending the 
budget law are as follows: 


The teacher-training reward should be reduced 
to a mere ‘‘talking point’’ or thrown out entirely; 
pupil-attendance apportionments should be consid- 
erably increased; weak districts with low valuation 
per teacher should receive relatively more aid and 
the group permitted to claim these awards should 
be enlarged. ... 

Aside from mere amendment, we might add that 
the school fund should be made considerably larger, 
and that we should probably have a state income 
tax upon which the schools have first claim and 
which would yield enough to satisfy the annual 
budget claims in full. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNI- 
VERSITY PROFESSORS AND ANTI- 
EVOLUTION LEGISLATION 


Tue American Association of University Pro- 
fessors meeting in Philadelphia on December 31 
initiated a movement for more effective coopera- 
tion of various groups in opposing the spread 
of anti-evolution legislation in the several states. 

The organization, which met in connection 
with the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, considered the subject at some 
length before adopting resolutions. The merits 
or demerits of evolution were not discussed, the 
speeches being confined largely to the spread of 
anti-evolution sentiment in some of the states 
and the means to be taken to enlighten legis- 
lators on the subject. 

The following resolution, offered by Professor 
A. O. Lovejoy, of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, was adopted: 


Resolved, That this association take the initia- 
tive in bringing about a more effective cooperation 
between all groups or organizations interested in 
opposing legislative restriction on freedom of 
teaching in state-supported institutions and in de- 
fending the principle of a separation of church and 
state in educational matters. 


Another resolution presented by Professor R. 
H. Johnson, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
also was adopted: 


Resolved, That when some similar organization 
is formed it should investigate the legality of the 
action of the Texas State Text-book Commission, 
which has removed all mention of evolution from 
text-books in state-supported schools. 


The action of the association followed a re- 
port on the spread of anti-evolution legislation 
from the Committee of Freedom of Teaching in 
Science, of which Professor S. J. Holmes, of the 
University of California, is chairman. In this 
report he said: 


Since the last report of our committee another 
state, Mississippi, has passed a law prohibiting the 
teaching of the doctrine of evolution in state-sup- 
ported schools. The statute is similar to the one 
passed in Tennessee. 

Another proposed statute to the same effect was 
introduced into the legislature in Louisiana, but 
after considerable debate failed to carry. A simi- 
lar law is drawn up ready for presentation to the 
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legislature in Arkansas when it meets in January, 
1927. The text-books have been modified by state 
authorities in Texas so as to eliminate matters of 
evolution which are deemed unsafe for youthful 
minds. 

Elsewhere groups are active in the endeavor to 
have their peculiar beliefs protected by laws which 
make it a crime punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment, or both, to teach scientific theories which are 
deemed inconsistent with these beliefs. 


The report said the committee had distributed 
copies of its 1924 statement to the legislatures 
in Louisiana and Arkansas and it is planned to 
distribute copies of the report wherever legis- 
lation affecting freedom of teaching is threat- 
ened. 


THE RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT 
UPDEGRAFF OF CORNELL 
COLLEGE, IOWA 


Dr. Hartan Uppecrarr, formerly of the de- 
partment of education of Northwestern Univer- 
sity and of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
resigned as president of Cornell College, Iowa, 
“to take effect at the earliest day the board will 
release me.” In his letter of resignation Presi- 
dent Updegraff wrote: 


I came here three and a half years ago avowedly 
as an educator, hoping to help make Cornell one of 
the leading colleges of the country and not as a 
money-raiser. I see lying ahead a long period of 
financial solicitation for which kind of work I find 
I have at the present time but little inclination. 
Both this and the further consideration that the 
plans of the institution for the coming year should 
be formulated by the man who will put them into 
effect indicate the desirability of an early sever- 
ance of relations. 


The Cedar Rapids Evening Gazette, in a 
recent issue, referred to the reforms brought 
about at Cornell by Dr. Updegraif. “He has 
coordinated the work of all factors of the col- 
lege and has laid new emphasis on the efficiency 
of instruction and the guidance of the indi- 
vidual student. .. . One of his greatest achieve- 
ments has been the recognition of student 
opinion and initiative in the betterment of the 
life of the institution. Important strides in self- 
government have been taken under his encour- 
agement.” 

Editorially the Evening Gazette said: 
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Dr. Updegraff desires release because he seeks 
escape from a situation that requires him to be a 
financial organizer and a business man rather than 
an educator. He also dislikes the tendency to en- 
force college regulations that he believes have been 
outlived, and he feels that student bodies should 
have something to say about college programs and 
eampus life. Denied opportunity to invoke his own 
theories, he resigns. He deserves the great respect 
of those who do honor to any man who stands by 
his convictions. 


POLITICS AND THE STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENCY OF PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION IN PENNSYLVANIA 


THE state superintendency of publie edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania is one of the points 
of political controversy which Governor-elect 
Fisher will be called upon to decide. The 
State Educational Association, by unanimous 
vote, last week adopted a resolution favoring 
the retention of Dr. Francis B. Haas. The 
Senate during the special session this year de- 
clined to confirm the nomination of Dr. Haas 
sent to it by Governor Pinchot and therefore 
the term of the present superintendent will end 
with the close of the next Senate session. Con- 
firmation by the Senate under the Constitution 
means a four-year term. The delegates also 
went on record as favoring the reestablishment 
in Pennsylvania of the permanency of tenure 
of the state superintendency to insure efficient 
and expedient conduct of educational affairs in 
the state. 

The State Grange is a factor in the present 
situation. As reported by the Public Ledger, 
the grange is planning a program to be pressed 
before the Legislature which would provide the 
following: Increased state subsidies to local 
districts; home rule in the management of 
schools; opposition to county boards of control; 
modification of the system of combining dis- 
tricts. Thomas F. Healey, correspondent of the 
Public Ledger at Harrisburg, wrote last week: 


The grange professes to have no particular can- 
didate for the office of superintendent of public 
instruction, but it does regard with disfavor a 
movement looking to reinstatement of Dr. Finegan. 
It recognizes he has mary elements of strength and 
the confidence of influential forces, particularly of 
many prominent women who took time to study 
and approve his administration. These women are 
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pressing Dr. Finegan’s qualifications upon the 
governor-elect, and this is somewhat disquieting to 
his opponents. 

The matter of centralized control is the nubbin 
of the controversy. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. A. A. Noyes, director of the Gates Chem- 
ical Laboratory of the California Institute of 
Technology, was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence at the recent Philadelphia meeting. He 
succeeds Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, formerly 
professor of botany at Cornell University and 
director of the New York State College of Agri- 
culture, who gives the presidential address next 
year at the meeting to be held in Nashville, 
Tenn. The following year the association will 
meet in New York City. 


Dr. ArTHUR I. Gates, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has been 
elected chairman of the section of education of 
the American Association, succeeding Dr. M. E. 
Haggerty, dean of the school of education of 
the University of Minnesota. Dr. Otis W. Cald- 
well, director of the Lincoln School, gave the 
address of the retiring chairman on “What is 
the Scientific Study of the Curriculum?” This 
address will be printed in an early issue of 
SCHOOL AND Society. 


In the chairmanship of the Section of Psy- 
chology, Dr. Knight Dunlap, professor of psy- 
chology at the Johns Hopkins University, sue- 
ceeds Dr. Harvey A. Carr. The address of the 
retiring chairman, Dr. Carl E. Seashore, on 
“Phonophotography in the Measurement of the 
Expression of Emotion in Musie and Speech” 
will be printed in The Scientific Monthly. 


At the meeting of the council of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Professor L. E. Dickson, professor of mathe- 
matics in the University of Chicago, and Dr. 
David White, United States Geological Survey, 
were elected members. Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Council, and Dr. Henry B. Ward, professor of 
zoology in the University of Illinois, were re- 
elected. Dr. Oswald Veblen, professor of mathe- 
matics in Princeton University, and Dr. W. Lash 
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Miller, professor of chemistry in the University 
of Toronto, were elected members of the Com- 
mittee on Grants for Research. Dr. D. T. Mac- 
Dougal, director of the Desert Laboratory of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, was 
nominated to succeed himself as a trustee of 
Science Service. 

Dr. H. L. Hottinewortn, professor of psy- 
chology in Barnard College, has been elected 
president of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, in suecession to Dr. Harvey A. Carr, 
professor of psychology in the University of 
Chicago. 

Henry Osporn Taytor, of New York City, 
was elected president of the American Historical 
Association for 1927 at the forty-first annual 
meeting of the association held at Rochester, 
N. Y., last week. He succeeds Professor Dana 


~C. Munro, of Princeton University. 


THE retirement from active service in June, 
1927, of Dr. Henry Churchill King, president 
for nearly a quarter of a century of Oberlin 
College, has led the Oberlin general faculty to 
appoint a standing committee on presidential 
succession, composed of the following members 
of the administration and teaching force: Dr. 
Edward I. Bosworth, formerly dean of the 
graduate school of theology, chairman, Pro- 
fessor R. A. Budington, Dr. H. N. Holmes, Dr. 
E. A. Miller, Professor H. F. Shaw, director 
of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Pro- 
fessor C. H. A. Wager and Dr. Charles Nelson 
Cole, dean of the college of arts and sciences. 


Dr. ELKANAH HvLuey, who has been presi- 
dent of Broaddus College in West Virginia for 
twenty years, has sent his resignation to the 
Board of Trustees to become effective in July. 
Dr. Hulley is a brother of Dr. Lincoln Hulley, 
president of Stetson College, Fla. 


Everett C. Herrick, A.B. (Colby) ’98, Grad. 
(Newton Theol. Inst.) ’01, has been inaugurated 
president of the Newton, Mass., Theological In- 
stitution. 


J. J. Ketuy, Jr., division superintendent of 
Wise County, Va., has been elected president 
of the Virginia Education Association. 

THE first meeting of the Oregon Educational 
Research Council was held at the Monmouth 
Normal School on November 13. This new 
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organization has for its purpose the stimulation 
and reporting of educational research in the 
state. Professor Harl R. Douglass, of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, was elected president and 
Charles A. Howard, state superintendent of 
schools, was elected vice-president. 


Mrs. AvuRELIA Henry Rernqwarprt, president 
of Mills College, has been elected a member 
of the Board of Freeholders whose work is to 
draft a new charter for Alameda County, Cali- 
fornia. 


THE prize award of one thousand dollars to 
“the author of a notable contribution to the ad- 
vancement of science,” presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Association at the re- 
cent Philadelphia meeting, was given to Pro- 
fessor G. D. Birkhoff, of Harvard University. 
Professor Birkhoff won the honor for his vice- 
presidential address before the Section of Mathe- 
matics, entitled “A Mathematical Critique of 
Some Physical Theories.” 


PresipeNt Doan, of Boston College, re- 
ceived as a Christmas present a Packard eight, 
the gift of thirty-five Boston business men “as 
a mark of appreciation of his efforts in behalf 
of higher education.” 


Aw informal farewell luncheon in honor of 
District Superintendent Joseph S. Taylor, who 
is retiring on February 1, was given at P. S. 38, 
New York City, by Miss Margaret Aitken, 
principal, and the teachers of the school, on 
January 4. Among the guests of honor at the 
luncheon were Mrs. James J. Walker, wife of 
the Mayor, and Superintendent of Schools Wil- 
liam J. O’Shea. 


Miss Devia I. Grirrin has resigned the di- 
rectorship of the Children’s Museum, Boston, 
after a thirteen-year term of service. Miss 
Griffin has, as stated by the trustees, “built up 
a museum for children that ranks second only 
to that in Brooklyn, N. Y., and has also been 
most successful in obtaining money at times 
when the museum was in great need and large 
sums for building up the permanent endowment 
fund.” Miss Griffin plans to travel in the south 
and west this winter for study of museums and 
for lecturing. 


Dean THomas W. Swan, of the Yale Law 
School, has received official notification of his 
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appointment and confirmation as a Judge of 
the United States Cireuit Court of Appeals. 


James B. CouGate, New York banker, was 
elected honorary president of the Delta Kappa 
Epsilon college fraternity at its eighty-second 
annual convention. He succeeds Albert J. 
Beveridge, former Senator from Indiana. The 
establishment of a new endowment fund for 
general fraternity purposes was voted by the 
delegates. The fund, it was explained, is ex- 
pected to be about $500,000 and is to help the 
general work of the fraternity and especially 
to promote scholarship. 


Henry W. Foster, superintendent of schools 
in South Orange, N. J., will retire in September 
under the state pension provision, and John H. 
Bosshart, principal of the high school, succeeds 
him. Mr. Foster was superintendent of Au- 
burn, N. Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT M. S. Hama, of Roseburg, 
Ore., has been elected superintendent of schools 
of Marshfield and took office on January 1. W. 
M. Campbell, high-school principal, succeeds 
Superintendent Hamm and will in turn be sue- 
ceeded by B. E. Larsen, instructor in science. 


Miss ANNIE MaGutre has succeeded her sister 
Alice as principal of the Wells School, Boston, 
who retires according to the rules of the school 
board. 


FREDERICK Mortimer Ciapp has been ap- 
pointed head of the new fine arts department of 
the University of Pittsburgh, which will open 
next September. Mr. Clapp recently sailed for 
Europe to collect books, lantern slides, photo- 
graphs and other material for the department. 


Joun E. Atprep, a New York banker, has 
given funds to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to establish its division of municipal 
and industrial research, for the application of 
engineering knowledge to the problems of gov- 
ernment, industry and commerce, in the inter- 
ests of social and economic growth and progress. 
Professor William A. Bassett is head of the new 
division. 


Dr. SterHen S. Wise, acting president of 
the Jewish Institute of Religion, has announced 
that a chair has been created by Joseph Stroock, 
of New York, to enable the institute to invite 
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leading non-Jewish scholars to give lectures. 
Thus far Professor Hugo Gressman, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and Professor George Foot 
Moore, of Harvard University, have been in- 


vited. 


JoHN ANDERSON, of the University of Edin- 
burgh, has been appointed professor of philoso- 
phy in the University of Sydney. 


DeWitt HEnpveEE Situ, New York City, has 
been elected to a Rhodes scholarship-at-large, 
according to an announcement made by Presi- 
dent Frank Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College, 
American secretary to the Rhodes Trustees. 
Mr. Smith, a 1926 graduate of Princeton, who 
is at present a student at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Medical School, will sail for England this 
month to continue his medical studies at Oxford. 
The Rhodes Scholarships provide a stipend of 
£400 a year and are tenable for three years at 
Oxford University. Thirty-two scholars are 
elected from the United States every year. 
Any vacancies in the list of Rhodes Scholars, 
however caused, are filled by an election of 
scholars-at-large. For these appointments-at- 
large any state holding an election has a right 
to recommend the runner-up in the state com- 
petition provided he is a man of outstanding 
quality. Twelve such men were recommended 
this year. 


An Associated Press dispatch reports that 
three university professors and a number of 
professors and teachers in secondary and pri- 
mary schools have been dismissed from their 
posts by the Italian Minister of Public Instrue- 
tion under the terms of the new laws for the 
defense of the state permitting the authorities 
to discharge teachers antagonistic to the Fascist 
régime. Professor Giuseppe Cirincione, head 
of the ocular clinic in Rome and a member 
of the Italian Senate; Professor Luigi Monte- 
martini, of the University of Pavia, and Pro- 
fessor Enrico Presutti, of the University of 
Naples, the latter two being former Deputies, 
are among those named by the Ministry. Nine 
professors of secondary schools, Vice-rector 
Costanzi, of the Cagliari school, and a number 
of primary school teachers also were dismissed, 
while similar action is being prepared against 
others. 
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Frank E. Mipxirr, president of the Kame- 
hameha schools, Honolulu, Hawaii, has returned 
after a visit to schools and colleges in the eastern 
states. 


ProressorR CHARLES DieHL, of the Sorbonne, 
Paris, and a member of the Institute of France, 
has been invited by Harvard University to give 
a series of lectures on history and the history of 
art. He will sail for the United States during 
the present month. 


Dean ANNIE W. Goopricn, of the Yale 
school of nursing, was recently in conference for 
several days with the officials of the Medical 
College of Virginia in Richmond where the 
school of nursing has been made coordinate in 
rank with the schools of medicine, dentistry and 
pharmacy, each with its dean. One Richmond 
hospital is now sending its nurses to the college 
for pre-clinical instruction and the other hos- 
pitals of the city will shortly be extended the 
same privilege. 


Rosert DeCourcy Warp, professor of 
climatology at Harvard University, will go west 
at the end of January as one of the Harvard 
western exchange professors. He will give a 
regular course of lectures on the subject of gen- 
eral climatology to the students of Colorado 
College in February, of Beloit College in March, 
and of Knox College in April. 


Dr. WituiAM Martuer Lewis, president of 
George Washington University, gave several ad- 
dresses before the Bay Section of the California 
Teachers Association, which met at San Fran- 
cisco beginning on December 13, and before the 
Southern Section of the Association in Los 
Angeles beginning on December 20. Dr. Lewis 
also addressed the Religious Congress at Los 
Angeles on December 22, on “The Element of 
Adventure in Religion.” 


Proressor EtreNNE GrILson has accepted the 
invitation of the University of Illinois to give 
three lectures, January 17, 18 and 19, on the 
subjects, “St. Bonaventura,” “St. Thomas 
Aquinas” and “Duns Scotus.” 


Tue fifteenth annual conference of educa- 
tional associations from all parts of Britain 
opened in London with a presidential address 
by Sir Henry A. Miers, ex-vice-chaneellor of 
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Manchester University, on the “Choice of what 
is good for Others.” 


THe American Eugenies Society is urging 
upon universities and colleges the desirability of 
having a course in eugenics during the coming 
summer. For two summers the society has as- 
sisted university summer schools in finding in- 
structors, and directors interested are invited to 
call upon the Committee on Formal Education, 
of which President C. C. Little, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, is chairman. 


THE principal speakers at the recent meeting 
of the Oregon State Teachers Association were 
Dr. E. S. Evenden, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Superintendent G. N. Childs, 
of the Salt Lake City public schools, and Miss 
Jean Soules, representative of the classroom 
teachers of Washington. 


Dr. Ernest A. Smirnu, president of Toledo 
University, Toledo, Ohio, died suddenly on De- 
cember 28, aged sixty-eight years. 


BrRIGADIER-GENERAL CLARENCE PaGe Towns- 
LEY, retired, superintendent of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point from 
1912 to 1916, died on December 28 at the age of 
seventy-one years. 


Dr. Marvin McTyerre Parks, president of 
the Georgia State College for Women since 
1905, was killed in Tampa, Fla., on December 
30 when struck by an automobile. Dr. Parks 
was fifty-four years of age. 


Proressor Caro. D. Fer, head of the mod- 
ern language department at Lafayette College 
for the last twelve years, died, following a heart 
attack, at the home of his brother-in-law, Charles 
B. Boyer, superintendent of the Atlantie City 
public schools. Professor Fehr was sixty-two 
years of age. 


Proressor Louis Sirr, professor of mathe- 
maties at Louisville University, committed sui- 
cide on December 26 at a hotel in Indianapolis. 
Professor Siff was fifty-seven years of age. 


THE deaths are announced of Frederick Neil 
Innes, president of the Connecticut National 
School of Music, and J. Francis MeNichol, 
state director of music teaching in the public 
schools of Maine. 
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CLARENCE DARWIN KINGSLEY, educational en- 
gineer, author and teacher, died at the General 
Hospital a short time after he had collapsed in 
the Central Union Station in Cincinnati on De- 
cember 31. Dr. Kingsley was fifty-one years 
old. Since last March he had been in Cincinnati 
assisting and advising local public school offi- 
cials. At the time he was stricken he was re- 
turning from Pittsburgh, where he had con- 
ferred with an architect relative to plans for 
work on public school buildings. 


NatHan Lamport, president of Yeshiva Col- 
lege, New York City, has given $300,000 toward 
the five million dollar building fund that is 
being raised for the college. President Lamport 
on December 19 celebrated his birthday at a 
dinner given at the Hotel Astor in his honor. 


Dr. Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has given $100,000 for the establishment of a 
chair of physies in the Case School of Applied 
Science. There are no conditions attached to 
this gift, but the trustees, in accord with the 
known wishes of the donor, have appointed Dr. 
Dayton C. Miller Ambrose Swasey professor of 
physies and have relieved him of all work in 
teaching, leaving him free to devote his entire 
time to research. 


In its annual report recently issued the 
Princeton Fund announced that $2,208,985.53 
had been pledged in the last year, bringing the 
total to $4,587,668.13, of which $2,060,436.71 
has already been paid. The objective of the 
fund is $20,000,000, of which two thirds is to 
go toward strengthening the teaching force and 
the remainder for new buildings and equip- 
ment. The Princeton Fund was inaugurated 
on December 11, 1924, and the drive was 
launched at commencement of the following 
year. It now has 1,244 subscribers, 1,171 of 
whom are Princeton alumni. Of these, 268 are 
giving $24,639 to Princeton each year. 


RoGeR Basson, statistician and founder of the 
Babson Statistical Institute, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., has given $1,200,000 to the endowment 
fund of his organization. In addition, he will 
donate the further sum of $60,000 annually 
until his death. It is understood that the in- 
come is to remain unexpended and be credited 
to the principal of the fund as long as Mr. and 
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Mrs. Babson live, and on the death of either, 
half of the income becomes available. 


A CONTRIBUTION of $2,500 for the Sir William 
Ramsay Fellowships at University College, Lon- 
don, has been received from Benjamin Stern, 
former head of Stern Brothers. 


CoLtumBiA UNIversity at its commencement 
in 1928 will award two prizes of $1,000 and 
$400, respectively, “for the best work printed 
and published in the English language on the 
history, geography, archeology, ethnology, phi- 
lology or numismatices of North America.” The 
prizes, donated by Joseph F. Loubat, and named 
in honor of the donor, have been awarded 
every five years since 1893. 


Puans for the new DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York City, to be the largest sec- 
ondary school in the country, have been ap- 
proved by the Board of Education. The school 
will accommodate 5,124 boys and girls. Cost is 
estimated at nearly $3,500,000. It will in all 
probability be two or three years before it is 
completed. 


Tue New York State Court of Appeals has 
abrogated the so-called “thirty day” rule adopted 
by the New York State Teachers’ Retirement 
Board for the avowed purpose of preventing 
“death bed” claims of teachers, in its decision 
affirming the lower courts in directing payment 
to Helen M. O’Brien, as a beneficiary of her 
sister, Margaret O’Brien, a Buffalo school 
teacher. Miss O’Brien had taught in the Buf- 
falo schools for more than thirty years. On 
January 22, 1925, she suffered a stroke of 
paralysis, which prevented further performance 
of her duties. On February 28 she made ap- 
plication for retirement on a pension. She had 
contributed to the Buffalo teachers’ pension 
fund until the state took it over. The board 
asked for further proof of her birth, which she 
was unable to supply. She died March 4. The 
board directed the withdrawal of the applica- 
tion and informed her sister that there was only 
$70 due her as a refund because the claim had 
not been on file thirty days before death. 


ELeveN Americans have been elected to the 
board of governors of the new Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem. The list, as reported by 
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the Associated Press, included Felix Warburg, 
Dr. Stephen 8S. Wise, Judge Benjamin N. Car- 
dozo, Judge Irving Lehman, Roger Straus, 
Walter Meyer, Dr. Cyrus Adler, Dr. Nathan 
Ratnoff, Dr. E. Libman and Dr. Davis Kaliski. 
The American members of the board were 
authorized to nominate fifteen members of 
the academic council from among American 
scholars. Also elected to the board of gov- 
ernors were Professor Albert Einstein and Dr. 
Sigmund Freud. Work will start shortly on 
the central building, for which Mrs. Sol Rosen- 
bloom, of Pittsburgh, has donated $500,000. 
Plans are also being pushed for the early com- 
pletion of the building to house the Balfour- 
Einstein Institute of Mathematics and Physics, 
for which Philip Wattenberg, of New York, has 
donated $100,000. 


A PERMANENT center for American students 
in Rome has been established by the Amer- 
ican University Union in addition to the cen- 
ters in London and Paris for students com- 
ing from the United States. Italy will set up 
union headquarters in the beautiful library 
rooms of the historic Salviati Palace in Rome. 


IT is reported that the department of military 
science and tactics at the National University 
at Manila will cease to exist after January 1 
and the military personnel on duty at the ex- 
pense of the United States government since the 
course was established will be returned to the 
regular army establishment. Courses in this 
department have been compulsory for males 
over 14 years old during the first year of enrol- 
ment, but military training is being withdrawn 
at the request of President Camilo Osias, who 
says there is a lack of interest among the 
students. 


Moscow has a traveling library which has 
supplied 10,000 readers of the city with books 
since its organization in April, 1926, by the 
State Publishing House. The subscription is 
one rouble per month for workers, two roubles 
for employees and three roubles for professional 
people. The library has now 30,000 books, 
mainly belles lettres and on sociological ques- 
tions. The books are brought to the readers in 
their homes. From 70 to 100 readers are served 
every day by each carrier. The stocks of the 
library are replenished from all new literature 
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published, except books costing less than one 
rouble. The library contains all Russian classics 
and translations of foreign classical literature. 


In cooperation with Dr. Paul Lapie, rector 
of the University of Paris, Dr. Walter Hullihen, 
president of the University of Delaware, has 
worked out a plan whereby a carefully selected 
group of students is sent to France on the com- 
pletion of the sophomore year at home, to take 
the junior year in France, full credit toward de- 
grees being allowed for the work completed 
there. The work which has been under way for 
five years has now been extended to include 
forty-eight students representing eighteen Amer- 
ican universities. The expenses of this work 
have been defrayed by donations from Pierre S. 
du Pont. The selected students sent over under 
this plan take courses bearing on France’s con- 
tributions to civilization. It is hoped to estab- 
lish similar arrangements with Germany and 
the South American countries in the future. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch from Shanghai 
of December 16 declared that the students of the 
College of Yale in China, at Changsha, Hunan 
province, one of the largest institutions of its 
kind in Central China, demand a decrease in 
fees; subsidization by the college of the Stu- 
dents’ Union; empowering of the students to 
dismiss by vote teachers of whom they do not 
approve, and a provision that no student can be 
expelled without the sanction of the Students’ 
Union. Eighty per cent. of the cost of upkeep 
of the College of Yale in China already is borne 
by grants from America, tuition charges ac- 
counting for the other 20 per cent. only. The 
situation at Yale in China is deadlocked at pres- 
ent. Most sections of the student body are strik- 
ing and the faculty is unable to obtain aid from 
the Cantonese authorities. 


Ir is reported in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association that at Limours, near Paris, 
a new institution has been founded by M. Her- 
riot, minister of public instruction, for the bene- 
fit of children of retarded physical and mental 
development, and primarily for those who are 
the offspring of war victims. The institution, 
which bears the name “Institut Clamageran,” 
is financed by the Assistance aux blessés nerveux 
de la guerre (which had previously established 
a home for the nerve shattered of the war), with 
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the aid of the city of Paris, the Office des 
pupilles de la nation, and British contributions. 
The new institution will accommodate one hun- 
dred and fifty children, who will receive, in ad- 
dition to a common school education, special in- 
struction fitting them for agricultural pursuits. 


For some time past a shortage of handicraft 
teachers has manifested itself in England and 
Wales. Handicraft centers attached to the 
schools have had to be closed and classes dis- 
continued. The Board of Education, impressed 
with the need for enlarging the supply of 
handicraft teachers, has inserted in the new 
code of regulations recently issued a clause 
which will permit of the appointment in rural 
areas of actual practicing craftsmen who are 
not teachers and have not the qualifications of 
teachers. The aim of the new regulation is to 
increase the amount of handicraft instruction 
which is being given in rural areas by allowing 
classes to be taken by the village carpenter, 
blacksmith, cabinet maker, or other artisan 
craftsman. Local authorities are already avail- 
ing themselves of the new regulations, and are 
engaging craftsmen. This new class of teacher 
will not receive the Burnham scale, but the 
local trade union rate for their craft, plus 5 per 
cent. 


THE total number of German students en- 
rolled in the universities of Germany in the 
winter semester 1925-1926 was 82,602, which is 
13,000 more than were registered during the 
pre-war period and respectively 1 and 4 per 
cent. more than the number matriculated during 
the two previous semesters. The number of 
theological students had again decreased as com- 
pared with the previous semester, the Protestant 
students having diminished 4 per cent. and the 
Catholic students 9 per cent. There had been a 
decrease also in the number of students of 
chemistry, pharmacy and political economy. 
The number of medical students, which, during 
the summer semester, had increased 5 per cent., 
had not increased further in the winter semester 
of 1925-1926. The total number of medical stu- 
dents was 6,438. Mining appears to attract 
much fewer students than formerly, their num- 
ber having decreased by 18 per cent. during the 
previous summer semester and by a further 4 
per cent. in the winter semester. Metallurgy 
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had attracted a larger number of students than 
formerly, and there had been marked increases 
in the ranks of students devoting themselves to 
dentistry, veterinary medicine and technical sub- 
jects. Philological branches were receiving 
more attention. There had not been a great in- 
crease in the number of women students. There 
were, however, 6,983 women students as against 
6,923 for the previous semester. The number 
of foreigners studying at German universities 
had dropped from 8,597 to 7,804, the decrease 
being most marked in the polytechnic schools. 


A RECOMMENDATION to establish an industrial 
psychological bureau where juveniles and others 
can be tested as to their fitness for industrial 
occupations has recently been submitted to the 
University of Cape Town by the Cape Divisional 
Juvenile Affairs Board, according to the social 
and industrial review issued by the Department 
of Labor of the Union of South Africa. It 
was suggested that a bureau of this type should 
be affiliated with the Department of Psychology, 
as the work is of such a nature as to draw upon 
all the resources of this department. The sug- 
gestion has been very favorably received by the 
university, which proposes that a special lec- 
turer be appointed and a bureau be created 
with these comprehensive ends in view: The 
analysis on psychological lines of the principal 
industrial occupations in the Cape, and the de- 
velopment of an adequate set of vocational tests 
for each of these occupations; the testing of 
boys and girls at the time they leave school for 
the purpose of guiding them in their choice of 
occupations; the testing of young men and 
women already in industry, who are not suc- 
cessful at their trades, and the examination of 
school children whose work and behavior pre- 
sent problems to the teacher—this group would 
include youngsters suffering from mental de- 
fects and delinquents. 


A mercer of 20 collegiate fraternity clubs 
formerly having small separate organizations 
in New York City was completed with the in- 
auguration of the New York Fraternity Clubs 
at a dinner given at their headquarters at 
Thirty-eighth Street and Madison Avenue. The 
consolidation marked the completion of a year’s 
negotiation and brought several hundred mem- 
bers together in one body. It was described 
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by George W. Roth, a committeeman of the 
new organization, as the first step of its kind in 
the United States, and one which would cement 
the alumni activities, both social and athletic, 
of twenty of the leading fraternities in the city. 
The officers of the board of governors follow: 
Edward T. T. Williams, president; William N. 
Compton, Archibald R. Gibbons and Clarence 
(. Harris, vice-presidents, and Hugh Botts, 
secretary-treasurer. 


To all cities of 10,000 inhabitants the Danish 
State Railways are offering, in the near future, 
free travel tickets for all school children of 
Denmark. Formerly this only applied to the 
vacations, when it is the usual thing to find 
the trains crowded with school children off for 
their holidays, but now it has ben decided to 
apply it all the year round. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A SUMMER IN AZTEC LAND 

Every summer many Americans go to Europe 
for vacation travel and study, but comparatively 
few of us know anything of the attractions of 
our neighboring country to the south. It is true 
that a good number of us have crossed into one 
of the border towns but the first impressions, 
as.a rule, have not been favorable and we have 
not eared to venture into the interior. The bor- 
der towns do not adequately represent the real 
Mexico. One must visit the old cities of the 
central plateau to realize what a wonderfully 
attractive country it is. 

Mexico is a colorful land, a land of birds and 
flowers, a land where hundreds of blue moun- 
tains reach up into the bluest of blue skies and 
where the stars are so near that one feels he can 
almost reach out his hand and touch them. It 
is a land of contrasts. On one side stands the 
palatial mansion of the hacendado and on the 
other the miserable thatched huts of the peons. 
The serape clad Indian and the perfectly 
groomed gentleman touch elbows in the street. 
The high-powered motor car and the heavily 
laden burro travel the same roads. The farm 
tractor may be seen at work in one valley, while 
in the next the land is scratched with a wooden 
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plow modeled after the one that Abraham used 
in his day. The few live in luxury, the many 
in abject poverty. The artistic achievement of 
the best culture of medieval Europe is seen 
alongside the rude products of a primitive race. 
Even nature it would seem has conspired with 
man to make this a land of striking contrasts. 
In the north is the barren desert; in the south a 
tropical forest. On either coast the heat is suf- 
foeating, but a journey of a few hours brings 
one into a land of perpetual spring. With it 
all it is a land of courtesy. The children are 
courteous. The poor as well as the rich seem 
to have been born with good manners and almost 
any one will go blocks out of his way to do the 
stranger a favor. 

Into this land of color, contrast and courtesy 
the writer last summer conducted a party of 
Oklahoma teachers on an educational tour. Our 
first stop was at San Antonio, Texas, where we 
stood on the spot consecrated by the blood of 
Davy Crockett and the frontiersmen who died 
with him in the heroie defense of the Alamo. 
The old fortress-church stands now in the very 
heart of a thriving city, one of the most sacred 
historic shrines of the great southwest. 

From San Antonio to Laredo there is little of 
interest, but as we approach the border there is 
manifest in our party an air of expectancy not 
noticeable before. After all we are leaving our 
native land and who knows what adventures 
may await us beyond the Rio Grande. As the 
train moves slowly over the muddy waters of the 
river the Mexican customs guards come through 
and with courtesy but thoroughness search our 
hand luggage for contraband. In Nuevo Laredo 
our trunks are examined. There is much hustle 
and bustle, much formality, our citizenship 
papers are stamped and signed, our trunks are 
weighed, receipted and officially sealed. The 
little money that we carry is changed into Mexi- 
ean currency, we have supper in a rather unin- 
viting Chinese restaurant and then are off for 
the interior. 

The next afternoon we reach San Luis Potosi. 
At Laredo we suffered from the heat, but here 
it was delightfully refreshing. We visited sev- 
eral old churches, wandered through the streets 
and parks and then returned to our hotel for a 
six course dinner that will never cease to be a 
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pleasant memory. However, our real destina- 
tion was the summer school of the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico, and the next morning found 
us hurrying on. 

As we travelled southward the barren moun- 
tains and cactus-covered plains gave place to 
charming valleys, verdure-clad hills, quaint vil- 
lages, great haciendas and a countryside that 
was ever changing but always interesting. To- 
ward evening we climbed up through the moun- 
tains and as darkness settled we dropped down 
into the valley of Mexico, that fertile home of 
the Aztecs for the possession of which contend- 
ing races have struggled from time immemorial. 

For the student and tourist the city of Mexico 
offers a variety of attractions second to no other 
on this continent if in the entire world. The 
prehistoric ruins rival those of Egypt. At San 
Juan Teotihuacan, some thirty miles from the 
city, stands the Pyramid of the Sun. No one 
knows who built it nor for what purpose. Its 
base covers about ten acres and it rises in a 
series of terraces to a height of 216 feet. Some 
247 massive steps lead to a table-like top. 
When the Spaniards came this immense strue- 
ture was so covered by soil and rubble stone 
that it looked like a natural mound. Why was 
it so concealed? To this question no one has 
given a satisfactory answer. In this same 
neighborhood there are many other interesting 
ruins left by some ancient race. 

Near San Angel there is a lava flow so old 
that geologists find it hard to say from whence 
it came. We went into recently excavated tun- 
nels under the front of this sheet of solid stone 
and saw the skeletons of a prehistoric people 
lying as they had been buried before the lava 
swept over their burying ground. Not far away 
a small pyramid was partly covered by this 
same flow of lava. After blasting away the 
stone the workmen dug through twelve feet of 
soil, the accumulation of ages, before they 
reached the base of the structure. Some arche- 
ologists now believe that this is the oldest thing 
made by human hands to be found in the whole 
world. 

Turning from the prehistoric to historic times 
one finds many objects of interest. In Coyoa- 
can we stood in the room where the Spaniards 
are said to have seared the feet of the captive 
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prince, Cuahtemoe, to make him reveal the hid- 
ing place of the royal treasures. In spite of 
the tortures he kept his secret. In Tacuba we 
saw the tree under which Cortez sat and wept 
on the “dismal night” when his forces were 
driven from the city. In Cuernavaca we 
climbed to the roof of the state house, once the 
palace of the great Conqueror and said to be 
the oldest building in actual use in North Amer- 
ica. We walked through the park and climbed 
the steep slopes of Chapultepec over the very 
ground that the American soldiers trod when 
they stormed the castle in 1847. 

High up in the mountains we visited the old 
monastery, “El Desierto de los Leones,” built 
almost a hundred years before the Pilgrims 
landed on Plymouth Rock. It is now aban- 
doned and falling into decay. Each with a 
lighted candle we explored its slimy dripping 
underground passages where the victims of the 
Inquisition are said to have been imprisoned. 
In the depths of the garden stands a little eon- 
fessional chapel so constructed that the softest 
whisper with one’s face turned to the wall can 
be heard in the opposite corner. In the city 
itself is the great cathedral, the largest and one 
of the oldest churches in America. 

For the art student there are the galleries of 
San Carlos Academy and the National Museum, 
not to mention the many fine paintings in the 
churches and schools. In the parks and plazas 
there are many fine statues. The famous or in- 
famous frescoes of Diego Rivera (depending 
upon one’s point of view) are found in several 
publie buildings. His work in the corridors of 
the Education Building should certainly be seen. 
In the National Preparatory School in what was 
onee the Council Chamber of the church digni- 
taries are some of the most elaborate wood carv- 
ings to be seen anywhere. On the backs of the 
high chairs where the bishops and archbishops 
sat in state while Mexico was still under the 
viceroys of Spain the stories of the Bible, from 
Genesis to Revelation, are portrayed in detail. 

The canals and so-called floating gardens of 
Xochimileo are a delight. Our party spent a 
restful day there. A picnic dinner in a flat- 
bottomed boat while being skilfully guided 
through the winding passages by a lone boat- 
man with a long pole added to the pleasure of 
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the oceasion. Small dug-out canoes guided by 
Indian maidens and piled high with beautiful 
flowers add to the picturesqueness of the scene. 
A wonderful afternoon was spent in a visit to 
the old hacienda, “El Molino de Flores,” situ- 
ated in the foothills of Ixtacihuatl. There was 
also the trip to Amecameca at the very foot of 
old Popo who stands there with his hoary head 
in the clouds more than seventeen thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. On several occasions 
we saw him send forth great clouds of vapor— 
truly an awe-inspiring sight. 

The summer school itself is housed in an old 
convent with a large well-kept patio that serves 
as an out-door auditorium. This feature of the 
National University is a recent undertaking and 
the courses are designed very largely for Amer- 
icans. This year there were some three hun- 
dred and twenty American students and teachers 
there and even those who spoke no Spanish 
found courses suited to their needs. As a rule 
the instructors are men and women of ability, 
well prepared for their work. The Americans 
were delighted with the scholarship and pleasing 
personality of many of the professors. The 
school authorities were untiring in their efforts 
to give us every opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the activities and aspirations of 
the Mexican people. Excursions were arranged 
for us to visit schools, factories, arsenals and 
other publie buildings. 

Each Thursday all students were urged to 
eat lunch together in the spacious patio of the 
school. Following the lunch a program of folk 
songs, dances, orchestra music and dramatic 
portrayal of Indian legends was given for our 
benefit and enjoyment. The students were in- 
vited in small groups to dine in Mexican homes 
and many social affairs were arranged especially 
for us. The ambassador of the United States 
gave a noonday reception for the American stu- 
dents and for once we were all in the movies 
and had our pictures in the leading dailies of 
the capital. 

After the summer term closed the Oklahoma 
party visited Guadalajara and spent four 
memorable days in and around that “Pearl of 
the Occident,” as the Mexicans lovingly call 
that city. Our day on Lake Chapala sur- 
rounded by blue hills with fleeey clouds over- 
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head left memories that can never be erased. 
An early Sunday morning trip to the great bar- 
ranca just outside the city was most inspiring. 
The richly colored pottery of San Pedro Tlaque- 
paque was so alluring that most of our party 
paid a second visit to admire and buy and when 
we left for the north several enormous baskets 
of this attractive product of the Indian art ac- 
companied us. 

When at last we turned our faces homeward 
we most reluctantly said “goodbye” to this land 
of romance and beauty. A few short weeks 
were not enough to enable us to thoroughly 
understand the problems of the Mexican people, 
but we do feel that we came away with some 
appreciation of the difficulties that confront 
them. They have some high ideals which they 
are striving to make real and henceforth we 
shall be better able to understand and sympa- 
thize with them as they struggle along the up- 
ward way that leads to prosperity and peace. 

Louis B. Fritts 

EXTENSION CLASS DEPARTMENT, 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 





DISCUSSION 


BECAUSE OF THE CHILDREN 


PracticaLLy all my long motor trips have 
been made in company with our children. From 
about the time when the oldest reached her fifth 
birthday, one of the favorite pastimes has been 
observing the lettering on store fronts, bill- 
boards and road signs as we drove along. Some 
words frequently passed were quickly learned. 
This experience has contributed to their readi- 
ness to attack the reading lessons in school and 
is, moreover, introductory to my thought for 
the day on inhibition. 

I have always tried to be a careful and an 
observant driver and my experiences through a 
half-dozen years driving in as many different 
states, in city and country, warrant my feeling 
that I am a safe driver. In short, experience 
has taught me when and where it is safe to 
speed up a bit. And this I used to do when- 
ever the occasion seemed to make speed desir- 
able. It was not, usually, that I inwardly 
craved speed (though I have at times enjoyed 
it) but that I saw a sensible advantage in hur- 
rying along—to reach home with the children 
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in time for supper, or before a rain. On tak- 
ing cognizance of an imminent storm, for ex- 
ample, I felt an impulse to step on the gas. 
That’s what I used to do; that’s what I often 
still wish to do; but—I have quit. For, the 
last time I was speeding to beat a rain, the 
children read the road signs limiting me to 25, 
or say 35, miles an hour. From the flying tele- 
graph poles and fence posts they judged that 
the machine was speeding. They looked at and 
read the speedometer; it confirmed their judg- 
ment. We were exceeding the limit laid down 
by law and published on frequent signs which 
even they had read. “Their father was break- 
ing the law.” 

My knowledge that this thought was working 
in their minds (for it found expression in such 
questions as, “Didn’t you see that sign?” or 
“Won’t a speed cop arrest us?”) has overcome 
the earlier impulse to speed regardless of the 
signs if I individually judged the road and con- 
ditions safe. 

This conquest of the impulse by the judg- 
ment psychologists eall “inhibition” and, for 
the attainment of a truly successful and happy 
life, they say this ability to prevent the impulse 
from running into action is, at times, quite as 
important as decisions for action may be at 
other times. 

In the illustration above, my decision is 
reached after deliberation. To mention only 
two factors—perhaps the most important on 
each side—I weigh the relative advantage be- 
tween (1) our getting home dry and comfort- 
able before the storm (safety granted) and (2) 
my children’s developing the feeling that their 
father disregards the law. The first proves to 
be a mere matter of convenience; the second 
has consequences far-reaching and too dreadful 
to contemplate. The children’s attitude toward 
me and their home, toward school discipline, and 
the state law—will be affected by their knowl- 
edge that I break that law when it suits my con- 
venience to do so. 

Howsoever fast I may wish to drive when 
alone, if the children are with me, comparing 
the speedometer with the road signs, I must in- 
hibit that speed impulse; I must keep within 
the law; else I shall be rearing a brood whose 
future I shall be helpless either to guide or 
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correct, for they’ll know that their own father 
disregards the law. 
WENDELL S. Brooks 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
TEACHERS AND STRIKES 


In the December 4th issue of ScHOOL AND 
Society, page 701, under “The Proposed Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ Union,” I note: 


The constitution of the American Federation of 
Teachers forbids strikes, sympathetic strikes and 
strike assessments of teachers, but does not ex- 
pressly forbid sympathetic strikes on behalf of the 
teachers by affiliated unions of the A. F. of L. 


Since this statement may be confusing to 
some readers—it was to me until I had read it 
several times—may we not have space in your 
columns for a clear statement of the strike pol- 
icy of the American Federation of Teachers? 

We have no control over affiliated unions of 
the American Federation of Labor any more 
than they have over us. Since no union ever 
has struck out of sympathy for teachers’ con- 
ditions, isn’t your statement a rather far ery? 

No local of the American Federation of 
Teachers has ever “struck.” Unaffiliated teach- 
ers, helpless and desperate in their isolation 
have used this method, but we have other means, 
publicity, organization and political action. 

It should be realized that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor grants to the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers a charter of complete au- 
tonomy, which means that we have control over 
our policies and affairs. No teachers’ union can 
be called out on a strike, sympathetie or other- 
wise, by any labor organization. We are guar- 
anteed in the constitution of the A. F. of L. 
freedom from such interference. On this sub- 
ject, President Samuel Gompers made the fol- 
lowing statement : 


The American Federation of Teachers is an in- 
ternational union, having absolute control over its 
own policies and actions. No local or state central 
labor body nor the American Federation of Labor 
has the right or power to call upon the teachers, 
under any circumstances, to strike. Therefore, 
since the American Federation of Teachers does 
not use the strike, the affiliation with it of local 
federations of teachers can not in any way involve 
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the teachers in a strike. While it is a matter out- 
side the jurisdiction of the American Federation 
of Labor, the non-strike policy of the American 
Federation of Teachers meets with our approval. 


The American Federation of Teachers has 
continuously at its annual conventions endorsed 
its non-strike policy. 

In addition to the Boston Federation of Men 
Teachers there were three locals in Boston and 
locals in two other New England states as well 
as in Massachusetts outside of Boston. 

FLORENCE Curtis HANSON 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 





QUOTATIONS 


FOUR HOURS FOR SCHOOL PUPILS 

Wui Le the five-day week in industry engages 
the attention of workers and employers, the five- 
hour day in the schools is—or should be—the 
Dr. 
William J. O’Shea, superintendent of schools, 
has asked them to consider it. He wants to 
know how they feel about the suggestion of 
Health Commissioner Louis I. Harris that the 
school day be eut for pupils in the lower grades. 

\t present the five-hour day is the standard 
for all children except those in the first year 
and those in classes for the physically handi- 
capped, who are required to attend for only 
four hours a day. When the session for the 
others falls below five hours they are rated as 
on part time. 

Dr. Harris regards part time as a blessing. 
As a physician he believes it is wrong to keep a 


subject of diseussion among taxpayers. 


growing child in a classroom five hours a day. 
lle would eut the school session to three hours 
for children under 10 years old and to four 
The rest of 
the time now spent at school he would have as- 
signed to outdoor play under proper supervi- 
sion. In his opinion a healthier generation than 
the present would thus be developed. 
Suggestions for cuts in school hours or in the 
length of the academic year usually bring vehe- 
ment protests from educators. Not so in this 
Dr. O’Shea is inclined to agree with Dr. 
Harris to the extent of advocating establish- 
ment of the four-hour day for children in the 
He recalls that when the school 


hours for those between 10 and 12. 


case. 


second year. 
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day for first-year children was cut from five to 
four hours the youngsters apparently accom- 
plished more in the shorter period. 

Since schoolmaster and physician agree on 
this point it may logically be asked why a cut 
in the session is not immediately made. The 
answer is that Dr. O’Shea fears such action 
may be misinterpreted. He thinks he may be 
accused of playing politics, of endeavoring to 
camouflage the part time situation. The prac- 
tical effect of a cut in the school day would be 
to record as on full time all second year chil- 
dren who now are receiving fewer than five 
hours of instruction and who therefore are 
classified as on part time. 

Dr. O’Shea should not be deterred by any 
such consideration. If he is convinced that a 
four-hour school day will be more beneficial in 
the second grade than a five-hour day it is his 
duty to recommend the change. It is con- 
ceivable that the additional hour may yield 
nothing but mental fatigue among children of 
6 and 7 years of age. 

The public, however, has been taught to look 
upon the school of to-day as an institution of 
diversified activity. Supplementing the class- 
rooms are auditoriums for entertainment, out- 
door spaces for play, gymnasiums for physical 


development, music rooms and nature study 
Is a well balanced program of in- 
struction, exercise and play in this environment 
likely to prove tedious for five hours a day 
even to very young children? Facilities for all 
these activities are lacking in some of the older 
school buildings; but most of these antiquated 


museums. 


structures are in sections of the city in which 


the schoolhouse often is the most wholesome 


spot in the community. Of what advantage 
would it be to condemn children for an addi- 
tional hour a day to crowded, sunless streets? 
—The N. Y. Sun. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


TOOLS OF RESEARCH NEEDED IN THE 
PREPARATION OF DISSERTATIONS 
FOR THE DOCTORATE IN 
EDUCATION 


Tus study is an attempt to discover what 
tools of research are actually used in the prep- 
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aration of dissertations that are submitted in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
Ph.D. degree in education. Traditionally, a 
reading knowledge of French and German was 
required of all candidates for the doctorate. 
College, Columbia University, has 
abolished this general rule and now requires 


Teachers 


that each candidate show by examination a satis- 
factory mastery of the tools of research actually 
needed in the preparation of his dissertation. 
These tools of research are sometimes the for- 
eign languages: French, German, Italian, Span- 
ish, ete.; sometimes statistics; sometimes a 
knowledge of law, or other special research 
equipment. 

We have examined the dissertations published 
as the Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 
cation to see what tools of research were used 
in their preparation. We selected this particu- 
lar body of material because it is presumably 
representative of the types of dissertations that 
are being prepared in the graduate schools of 
our country and because it affords a sample of 
very satisfactory size. We examined the 211 
volumes of the series that have been published 
to date (August 1, 1926), and cast out seven 
of these because they are not Teachers College 
dissertations. 

A summary of our findings shows a consider- 
able variability in the tools actually needed in 
the preparation of particular research studies. 
Of the 204 dissertations included in this study, 
forty-nine, or 24 per cent., employ foreign lan- 
guages; one hundred thirty-two, or 65 per cent., 
employ statistics, and forty-five, or 22 per cent., 
employ neither foreign languages nor statistics. 
It will be noted that these percentages total 
somewhat more than one hundred, since a few 
of the researches employ both foreign lan- 
guages and statistics. 

Our findings show also a marked shift from 
foreign languages to statistics as research in- 
struments. Dividing into halves the twenty-two 
year span during which the Teachers College 
Contributions to Education have been published, 
we get a view of the very notable decrease in 
the use of foreign languages and the corre- 
sponding increase in the use of statistics. The 
following percentages show the extent of this 
movement : 
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Employing foreign languages 
1905-1915 38 per cent, 
1916-1926 16 per cent. 
Employing statistics 
1905-1915 41 per cent, 
1916-1926 78 per cent, 
Employing neither foreign languages 
nor statistics 
1905-1915 30 per cent. 
1916-1926 18 per cent. 


The change can be fairly summarized by say- 
ing that during the last eleven years there has 
been approximately one half as much use of 
foreign languages and approximately twice as 
much use of statistics as in the preceding eleven 
years. Now approximately one dissertation in 
six employs the foreign languages and approxi- 
mately four out of five employ statistics. 

The following chart shows the trends graph- 
ically : 

Statistics 
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We have assumed that Teachers College dis- 
sertations are typical of the dissertations being 
produced in the graduate departments of the 
schools of education of our country, and also 
that the tools of research used are the ones best 
suited to the solution of the selected problems. 
Granted these assumptions, we may reasonably 
conclude that tradition, and not actual need, is 
the determining factor where a knowledge of 
French and German is still required of all can- 
didates for the doctorate in education. 

James C. Bay 

ScHOOL or EDUCATION, 

New York UNIVERSITY 








